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CHAPTER XX. AT THE ABBEY. 





Ir is one of the many proofs of the 
enthusiasm of youth, and of the sanguine | 
ideas that enter into the human breast | 
even at a later period, in connection with | 
the holy estate of matrimony, that 80 | 
many newly-married couples should select | 
the Lake District as the scene of their | 
honeymoon. For the wet weather so | 


j prevalent in that locality, and the absence | 


of all other amusements save that derived | 
from gazing at the scenery, make a honey- | 


| moon there less a “trial trip,” as Mr. | 


Landon prosaically called it, than a crucial | 
test of companionship, under which more 
than one happy pair has been known to 
break down. This, however, let us hasten 
to declare, was not the case with Cecil 
and Ella. They were exceptionally fortu- 
nate in the weather, and even when they 
were kept within doors—which was not 


their social barometer never sank below 
Fair. If the cynics should require another 


own way; his Ella doted upon him, as is 


mony, when the doting is generally on 
Whatever excursion he 
proposed, she always agreed that it would 
be delightful, and, what is better, she found 
itso. When it rained (for even during 
the other three days it did that) she made 
nothing of it, but in the most bewitching | 
of waterproofs defied, or perhaps rejoiced, | 
the elements. “It was no wonder,” said | 
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| wisely proposed to stay the night. 
/spot is familiar to all lovers of the 
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Cecil, “that the naughty rain should try 
to come where it shouldn’t, and the wicked 
wind should kiss her;” and as for the 
aborigines, though they are more ac- 
customed to contemplate young brides 





than any other people on the face of the } 


earth, they protested that no such beauty 
had been seen among them for many a 
summer. 

Ella exhibited no will of her own at 
all (with which, strange to say, before 
marriage, even Cecil had occasionally 
credited her), and only once a passing 
whim, or fancy, and for even that there 
had been a physical cause. The circum- 
stance took place in the fourth week 
of their tour, when they were returning 
from the region of mere and mountain, by 
the southern route, which had brought 
them to Furness Abbey, where they had 
The 


picturesque who are not hopelessly given 
up to the Continent, in all the length and 
breadth of which so fine a ruin is not to 
be found, associated with so well-fitting 
and harmonious an hotel. Not that the 
latter is ruinous, either in its appearance 
or its charges, but having been an old 
manor-house, and being built of somewhat 
similar materials to that of the Abbey, 
there is a congruity between them seldom 
seen. An antiquary or an archeologist 
can, at all events, put up at it without any 
shock to his sensibilities, and as he walks 
across the ancient garden that separates 
the two edifices (keeping his eyes tight 
shut, however—as he can always do when 
he pleases—against the neighbouring 
railway), steps from old times to older, 
without a break. 


Across this garden, after Cecil had secured § 
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rooms and ordered dinner—for he was 
never so blinded by romance as not to take 
those wise precautions—our happy pair 
had sauntered to the Abbey, the blood-red 
walls of which were flushing deeper still 
beneath the evening sun. The ruin was 
bathed in quiet more complete than when 
the monks—whom their order bound to 
silence—had themselves inhabited it: not 
a sound was heard save that of the cawing 
rooks, for whom that “ Valley of the Night- 
shade” was a home before a cowl had been 
seen there. Even to the eyes of Youth and 
Love there was something solemn and awe- 
inspiring, as they crossed the threshold of 
the arched doorway, in the look of that 
long transept, with grass for floor and sky 
for roof. The bliss of that tender time 
was for the moment shadowed by a sense 
of sublimity. As for Cecil, indeed, he 
scarce knew which was transept and which 
chancel, but Ella had all the requisite 
knowledge at her fingers’ ends. She 
pointed out for him where the high altar 
had once stood, and the carved canopies 
of the sedilia, where abbot after abbot had 
listened to the awful tones of the De Pro- 
fundis. Sacristry and chapel, refectory 
and hospitium, to him would have been 
undistinguishable ruins, but for the sweet 
voice that gave to each their uses. 

““My darling,” cried he, “you are a 
perfect guide-book, and as such (as Tom 
Moore says) must be bound in my arms!” 

They were in the cloisters by that time, 
a spot, in one point of view, opportune 
enough for an affectionate embrace, since 
it was lonely, and free from all beholders ; 
but if Cecil had had any regard for the 
fitness of things, he would surely have 
hesitated to wake those venerable echoes 
with a kiss. For the cloisters had been 
the very place selected by the Cistercians 
for the meditations of their young monks, 
after having been admitted into the society, 
by requesting of the good abbot “ the 
mercy of God, and yours.” The court in 
the centre was a burial-ground, where 
the gravestones were laid level, so that 
studious walkers should not be impeded, 
and at the same time might be drawn to 
serious thought. 

Ella gravely pointed out these facts in 
reproving tones; but Cecil answered gaily, 
that he had read so much of the history of 
the Abbey, as informed him that at the 
time of its dissolution, Johannes Pele 
(abbas) had two wives; and another 
venerable member of the community, no 
fewer than five, so that kissing within the 
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Abbey boundaries was not after all so very 


incongruous. 

Ella could not but smile at this result of 
Cecil’s archeological reading. 

“T had no idea that you were such a 
student of the literature of the church, my 
dear.” 

“Nor I, that I had married such an 
antiquarian,” he rejoined. ‘“ How comes it 
that all these architectural details are like 
ABC to you?” 

“T was brought up among people who 
took a great interest in such things,” re- 
plied Ella, carelessly. “ Let us climb these 
stairs, and see the dormitories.” 

A broad but broken flight of stone 
steps led to the roofless upper storey, 
where the very walls had gaps in them, 
and time had wrought an almost utter 
ruin. 

“The monks must have had plenty of 
ventilation,” observed Cecil, “even when 
there was a roof to their bedroom.” 

“Yes, they were no sybarites; they had 
straw mattresses, and a bolster that was 
but a foot-and-a-half long; those who 
attended the choir rose at midnight to 
sing the divine offices. Their only relaxa- 
tion was r 

“Hush!” said Cecil. “If your head is a 
pretty steady one, just look down here.” 

From where they stood the eye could 
command the roofless chapter-house, the 
only apartment otherwise in a tolerable 
state of preservation; its double row of 
channelled pillars was yet standing, and 
the dais, or raised seat, on which the abbot 
and his monks sat during trials, and on 
the private business of the monastery, still 
ran round three of its sides. This historical 
apartment had now a tenant, in the person 
of an old gentleman, who was examining 
with great attention one of its lancet 
windows. He was a little weazen man, in 
a long frock-coat, with a wisp of silk 
round his neck and a broad - brimmed 
beaver hat upon his head. 

“There’s a fellow who might have lived 
in these old times himself, to look at him,” 
whispered Cecil. “ He’s an antiquary, I'll 
bet a sovereign; perhaps you'd like to 
cultivate his acquaintance. By jingo! he 
would. be like your Uncle Gerard, if the 
colonel got his clothes second-hand. What’s 
the matter, my dear?” 

“T feel faint, Cecil, and giddy.” 

Indeed, she looked pale enough, as she 
clung to his arm, with eyes averted from 
the scene to which he would have called 








her attention. 
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“That comes of looking down from such 
a height, my dear ; I was a fool to suggest 
it; step carefully down the stairs, darling. 
You feel better now ?” 

They had descended to the transept. 

“ Not much, I am still faint.” 

“That is my fault; a judgment for 
eavesdropping that has missed the real 
offender—as judgments sometimes do— 
and fallen upon you. Let us get out of 
this blessed Abbey, which is mouldy enough 
to make any one feel faint.” 

“Tt is not the Abbey, Cecil. To tell you 
the truth, I have not been well ever since 
I came into the valley itself, it is so shut 
in. They call it ‘The Vale of Nightshade;’ 
perhaps it’s poisonous to some people.” 

“My dear Ella, what a horrible notion!” 

“T daresay it’s all fancy, but then, one 
can’t help fancies.” 

“But you seemed so particularly well 
and jolly, my darling, only a few minutes 
ago.” 

ei I tried to appear so, Cecil; to bear up 
on your account; but now I find myself 
quite unequal to it.” 

“You certainly look very queer, darling,” 
said Cecil, with concern. ‘ But you'll be 
better for your dinner. I’ve ordered it in 
the coffee-room, because I thought it would 
be more cheerful; and then you can com- 
pare notes upon the Abbey with that old 
Dryasdust. I'll ask the landlord what his 
name is.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Ella, hurriedly ; 
“indeed, I could not eat dinner; and 
certainly not in the public room.” 

As they crossed the garden, Cecil 
observed how heavily she leant upon his 
arm, notwithstanding her evident desire 
to walk quickly. What struck him as even 
more significant was, that, when they got 
within doors, she at once accepted his offer 
of a glass of sherry, though, as a rule, she 
took no wine. 

The affair began to seem quite alarming, 
as sickness always does to one who knows 
nothing about it, and who is conscious of 
his incapacity to “‘ do anything.” 

“T wonder whether you would think me 
very, very foolish,” said Ella, perceiving 
what was in his mind, “if I were to pro- 


pose going on to-night—say to Lancaster ? | q 


I feel as though, if we remained here, I 
might be taken ill.” 

“Of course we'll go on, if there’s a 
train, love.” 

A glance at Bradshaw informed him 
that there was a train, which started 


within half-an-hour, and by that time 


they were ready for departure. The very 
idea of going seemed to have put to flight 
half Ella’s sudden malady.. She still felt 
* queer,” however, she said, and chilly, and 
wrapped herself about in cloak and shawl, 
as though it were winter time. As they 
crossed the hall that led to the railway 
platform, the old antiquary entered it 
from the garden. He had a note-book in 
his hand, but did not appear to have made 
any original discoveries, to judge by his 
countenance, which was grave, even to 
melancholy. 

“T think that poor old buffer had better 
come away with us,” whispered Cecil, “for 
the place seems to disagree with him too. 
You might in charity have shown him your 
pretty face. my dear, instead of muffling 
yourself up like a beauty of the harem.” 

Cecil was different from the majority of 
bridegrooms in not being jealous of his 
wife’s charms. He took a pride, rather, in 
the admiration they extorted from others. 

Ella answered nothing, but only moved 
on more quickly, and as he did so, Cecil 
felt her tremble on his arm. 

Once in the train, however, she soon 
recovered, and, after passing Ulverston, 
became quite herself again. The loveli- 
ness of Morecambe Bay, on whose perilous 
sands so many have taken leave of life 
with the fairest of earth’s prospects spread 
before them, as though to mock their misery, 
seemed to kindle her enthusiasm ; or was 
it that she strove, by a constant stream of 
talk, to drown her husband’s recollection 
of her recent strange behaviour? If the 
latter, she was not successful, for at supper 
that night, seeing her quite welland strong 
again, he began to rally her upon her 
mysterious indisposition. 

“TI don’t believe it was the Furness air, 
my dear, that so affected yon. I suspect 
it was the sight of that old fogey.” 

“What old fogey ? ” 

“There, now I’m sure of it,” answered 
Cecil, laughing. ‘“ The idea of your pre- 
tending not to know what I mean; you 
turned faint when you looked at him, and 
you trembled when he looked at you. If 
I were of a jealous disposition, and that 
respectable antiquary were about three- 
uarters of a century younger than he 
looked, I should be really inclined to think 
that he had been an old love of yours.” 

“Then you would be very much mis- 
taken, Cecil,” returned she, gravely, and 
with no answering smile; “for I have 
never had—and never can have while life 
is left to me—any other love save you.” 
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A reply which would have satisfied 
the most sceptical of bridegrooms; and 
scepticism—of that sort at least—was not 
to be reckoned among the many faults of 
Cecil Landon. 





DR. STROUSBERG AND HIS BOOK. 


Tue world of finance has, as compared 
with the world of politics, one great dis- 
advantage. Its thrones are at least as 
difficult to mount, and the fall—when it 
comes—is incomparably greater. An 
absolute monarch may plunge Europe into 
war, may cause the death of thousands of 
better men than himself, and may, when 
finally defeated, write calmly that “all is 
lost but honour.” I say he may write 
this, for it is now known that Francis the 
First did no such thing after the battle of 
Pavia; but, in any case, an actual monarch 
may be defeated, deposed, and beheaded 
into the bargain, without damage to his 
reputation; sometimes, indeed, with mani- 
fest advantage to it. This is because he 
has only slain and imprisoned men’s 
bodies, or sought to imprison their souls. 
Therefore he goes to the block at White- 
hall, or to the guillotine in the Place de 
Gréve, surrounded by a halo of chivalry 
and sanctity. He dies as a hero, and is 
revered as a saint. With the fallen 
‘railway king it is far otherwise. As the 
iron crown drops from his aching head, 
thousands are ready to forge it into a pair 
of handcuffs. He is not only defeated, but 
disgraced. He is not unfortunate—not 
vanquished by a combination of forces 
more powerful than his own—he is a cheat, 
a robber, a common swindler; the plunderer 
of the “ widow and the orphan ” (whom I 
take to be the speculative clergyman under 
another name), the moral canker of the 
community, a creature to be punished with 
the utmost rigour of the law, &c. &c. This 
means that he has respected men’s lives and 
liberties, but has touched their pockets— 
wounded tlrem in the tenderest part. 

The case of Dr. Strousberg, now before 
the civilised world--and all the Russias, 
is not the first instance of the readiness of 
mankind to hold that commercial disaster, 
as distinguished from other mishaps, is 
peculiarly dishonourable, and to be visited 
with pains and penalties of extraordinary 
severity. Abouta year ago appeared in the 
columns of ALL THE YEAR Rounp * a short 





* Att THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. 15, 
pp. 222, 254, Dec. 4, and Dec. 11, 1875, ‘‘ John Law.” 





account of John Law, of Lauriston, who, 
after being sought by high and low, courted 
by princes of the blood, and besieged by 
dukes and duchesses, was glad to escape 
from France, hidden under the seat of a 
travelling-carriage, hardly deeming it safe 
to trust even to the passport obtained— 
for a bribe—by Madame de Prie, from the 
Regent. It is, however, needless for the 
English writer of middle age to fling 
his memory quite so far back as the 
Mississippi scheme, to find a parallel case 
to that of Dr. Strousberg. It is only the 
other day that we had a Railway King 
of our own. The writer recollects him 
passing well—a clever, vulgar man, who 
had once kept a trumpery little shop at 
York, and by a series of lucky strokes 
had risen to fame and fortune. He lived 
in the great house at Albert-gate now 
occupied by the French Embassy. He 
gave grand dinner- parties, and good 
people—some of the very best, my dear 
madam, I can assure you—went to see the 
man George Hudson. They ate his bread 
and salt, and other trifles thereto, they 
drank his wine—a great deal of it—and 
very good it was. When he piped, his 
brother Members of Parliament, the in- 
effable dandies of the day, the sylph-like 
creatures who are now matrons tardy of 
gait, nay, peers and peeresses, danced 
merrily, and prayed inwardly that they 
might get a slice of one of ‘ Hudson’s 
good things.” It is only fair to these 
excellent people to admit, that while they 
ate Hudson’s pité de foie gras and drank 
his Clos de Vougeot, they in a manner vin- 
dicated their superior birth and breeding 
by sneering at him, his wife, his house and 
all that was in it. With rare good taste, 
they persisted in making out poor Mrs. 
Hudson to be a species of Mrs. Malaprop; 
whereas she was, in fact, a plain good- 
natured creature, shot up suddenly into 
a world of which she knew nothing, and 
doing her best to entertain the fine friends 
her husband made down at the House. All 
this they did, and more, and many of 
them made a rare good thing of it before 
the crash came. But when it did come 
they returned to their senses. The golden 
veil fell from before their eyes, and their 
duty to themselves and to society was 
made manifest. They saw George Hudson 
—when he was ruined—in his true colours. 
“A mere impostor, a vulgar cheat, my 
dear Scrawley. It is wonderful that we 
did not see through him before. A down- 
right rascal!” And they buttoned up their 
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pockets and turned their backs upon him, 
toaman—and woman. The behaviour of 
these was endorsed by the general voice of 
the country, because many of the influen- 
tial classes had suffered severely from the 
historical Railway Mania. With or with- 
out knowledge of the business in hand, 
English people had plunged into railway 
speculation, just as thirty years later they 
took up the loans of phantom republics, 
and the class which mostly suffered was 
that respectable and conceited one com- 
posed of people who, in the language of 
another sphere of speculation, fancy they 
“know something.” A few people who 
really knew what they were about made 
fortunes, while the public, who “‘ followed 
the market,” and “jumped up behind” the 
presumed good things, suffered severely. 
Under circumstances like these a scape- 
goat is necessary, and Hudson, who had for 
once sailed a trifle too near the wind, was 
selected. A high tone was taken by all, 
especially by those who had losttheir money, 
and George Hudson was crushed so effec- 
tually that he never lifted his head again. 
It is possible to trace much of the violent 
animosity shown towards Dr. Strousberg to 
very similar causes. Like Hudson, he found 
enterprise after enterprise grow upon his 
hands; like Law he was carried away by 
the resistless flood of speculation. With- 
out relaxing in the slightest degree the 
tone of commercial morality, it must be 
confessed that the terrible accusation, that 
a man has gone on incurring fresh liabili- 
ties, after being practically bankrupt, might 
be extended to an unpleasantly large 
section of the commercial world; but it 
would, perhaps, be an unprofitable task 
to speculate on the percentage of now 
solid men and world-renowned houses, who 
have just once—mayhap twice—“ left the 
fear of Heaven on the left hand,” and 
“ hiding their honour in their necessity” — 
tried one last “‘ coup ” on credit, and been 
happy ever afterwards. Law and Strous- 
berg were both confident of the success of 
their enterprises in time; but as Law was 
killed off by a combination of rival 
capitalists, seconded by a dastardly panic 
on the part of those who ought to have 
stood by him, but bolted “ sauve qui 
peut” from under the tottering house, so 
has Dr. Strousberg been crushed, partly 
by adverse criticism, partly by the unfore- 
seen incident of the Gallo-Germanic war, 
and, finally, by the summary action of the 
Russian Government. Perhaps, however, 
it is best to let him tell his own story. In 








prison he has written, what he calls with 
characteristic buoyancy, the first part only 
of his autobiography. Let us hear what 
the man who a couple of years ago was one 
of the potentialities and powers of Europe, 
has to say for himself. 

He describes himself as the son of Jewish 
parents, and descended from a long line 
of ancestors settled at Neidenburg, in East 
Prussia. At the death of his father he was 
at school at Konigsberg, and, being left in 
narrow circumstances, determined to go to 
London. Here he entered the house of his 
maternal uncle, and had the opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of every kind of 
business. Sometime during this period he 
abandoned the faith of his ancestors, and, 
becoming a Christian, forsook his original 
name of Bartel Heinrich, or Baruch Hirsch, 
its Jewish equivalent, and became Bethel 
Henry Strousberg. It seems that young 
Hirsch, or Strousberg, worked very hard 
at his business, and strove, moreover, to 
learn systems of banking and exchange. 
Having acquired a fair knowledge of finance 
he launched suddenly into journalism—a 
calling concerning which he expresses him- 
self on other occasions in round terms. He 
was driven—like other persons whom it is 
needless to particularise—into journalism 
by want, but want from a Strousbergian 
point of view, as will presently be seen. 
Having married, he felt bound to keep up 
“a good house,” and to that end started 
the * Merchants’ Magazine,” and bought 
** Sharpe’s London Magazine,” coming by 
these ventures into a “not insignificant 
income,” namely, fifteen hundred pounds 
perannum. This sum, however, failed to 
pay his expenses, for his house was con- 
ducted on principles of comfort, hospitality, 
and artistic feeling. He does not mention 
how much went for comfort, how much 
for hospitality, and how much for artistic 
feeling; but it would seem that, in plain 
English, he spent his income in show, for 
his own tastes were simple—he drank 
neither beer nor wine—and he “had no ex- 
pensive, or, at least, no immoral passions.” 
To increase his income, by taking ad- 
vantage of the cheaper labour of Germany, 
he attempted to print his periodicals there, 
but overlooked the delays and unpunctu- 
ality of the Germans of that day, who had 
not yet learned the value of time. The 
numbers arrived in England too late, 
and on “ Sharpe’s London Magazine” 
he lost two thousand subscribers in a 
few months. This was his main source of 
income, for the “ Merchants’ Magazine ” 
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seems to have been a mere petted and 
spoiled child—the darling of its parent, 
of course. But to this moment Dr. 
Strousberg is proud of it, and cites the 
favourable opinions expressed of his 
journal with keen and evident zest. Mean- 
while, this untiring man had made him- 
self master of the theory and practice of 
life assurance, and had commenced prac- 
tising as actuary to several of the societies 
then in existence. After a few busy years 
spent as an actuary, he conceived the idea 
of introducing German art to English 
purchasers. His project was coldly met 
by German artists, only a few of them 
giving their adhesion; and, as he had 
already made arrangements for an exhibi- 
tion in London, he was compelled to {fill 
the places of those who refused to con- 
tribute with a quantity of second and 
third rate pictures, purchased on specula- 
tion; and he was thus saddled with a risk he 
had not contemplated. The best pictures 
only were sold. The unfortunate projector 
suffered a heavy loss, and has only the 
consolation of having been the first to open 
a lucrative market to German art. While 
Fortune thus frowned on one side, she 
smiled on the other. Out of the life assur- 
ance business—during the amalgama- 
tion period—he made some ten thousand 
pounds ; and, with this capital and some 
letters of recommendation, set off to Berlin. 
There he became attached, in an honorary 
capacity, to the English Embassy, and hence 
made the acquaintance of the Justizrath 
Geppert and other gentlemen of the Ger- 
man committee, who, during the three 
previous years, had been holding fruitless 
negotiations with the English members 
concerning the Tilsit-Insterburger Rail- 
way. This commenced Dr. Strousberg’s 
career as a promoter of industrial under- 
takings in Germany—a career as rapid 
and, for a time, as successful as that of any 
speculator ancient or modern. 

At first he played a modest part. “In 
the case of the Tilsit-Insterburg line, I 
was in a subordinate position—simply the 
representative of others.” Thence he 
advanced to the full-blown honours of a 
“ grinder,” “faiseur,” or promoter, and 
conducted several enterprises to com- 
pletion. It would be hardly profitable at 
the present moment to minutely investigate 
the share he took in carrying out the East 
Prussian Railway of the South, the Berlin 
Gorlitz Railway, the Right Bank of the 
Oder Railway, the Mark-Posen Railway, 
the Halle-Sorau, and the Hanover-Alten- 





beken lines. His enterprises had the not 
uncommon disadvantage of railways — 
they failed to return dividends. They 
benefited the public beyond doubt; but 
the shareholders in time grew fractious, 
and frequent attacks were made on the 
“ Strousberg System.’ The author of 
that system, which consists in throwing 
the risk and profit, if any, mainly on the 
contractor, bitterly bewails his folly in not 
answering theattacksconstantly made upon 
him by the press. He confined himself to 
saying that calumniators and unprincipled 
journalists were completely beneath con- 
tempt; that the public who enjoyed their 
productions were indifferent to him; and 
that time and his deeds would set him 
right. Yet this acute man of business was 
aware that “the German public is too 
little accustomed to take part in public 
affairs, to be able to judge of them for 
themselves, without impulsion from with- 
out; too poorly informed, except in their 
own calling, to understand anything be- 
yond it; and accustomed to contemn all 
beyond that narrow circle of thought; and 
too egotistic to believe that anyone in the 
face of his own interest can care for that 
of the public.” This sentence is, doubt- 
less, read with interest in Berlin. It is 
not the only passage in Dr. Strousberg’s 
book, in which he expresses his contempt 
for the Germans; whom he—aunjustly— 
holds to be utterly unconscious and un- 
appreciative of public spirit. There is a 
little too much of this in his interesting, 
if lengthy, volume; which proves that the 
modern Hebrew vice of prolixity is not to 
be eradicated even by a residence in Eng- 
land and an imprisonment in Russia. The 
doctor loves to pose himself as the most 
misunderstood man of the period. I don’t 
say he is not, but methinks he doth “‘protest 
too much” upon this score. Men are 
constitutionally “bulls” or “bears.” Now 
Dr. Strousberg is naturally a “bull.” He 
is sincere enough. He believes in his 
schemes; and the “bear’’ who doubts them 
and sells them “short,” is to him a wicked 
and unprincipled being. ““‘When the feverish 
speculative spirit” that ruled in 1871-2-3 
came into the hands of “ the physicians” 
they treated him mercilessly. They gave 
him such a “ cold, powerful douche, that 
from fever they drove him to insanity, and 
then bled him so freely that he fell into 
utter debility.” By the “ physicians ” 
the autobiographer means the press and 
Herr Lasker, who made the famous attack 
upon him and his system in the German 
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Parliament. His enemies were blinded by 
ignorance and prejudice, and he can find 
no words powerful enough to condemn 
their narrow-mindedness. If they had 
had the least idea of the effect of their 
crusade against him upon German industry, 
generally, they might, perhaps, have held 
their hands; “ but ”—and here the doctor 
again loses his temper—“it is, unhappily, in 
the nature of things, that in parliamentary 
bodies and the press, commonplace rhodo- 
montade, and superficial chatter avail 
more than statesmanlike endowments and 
comprehensive scientific execution.” He 
has no patience with the “heroes of the 
tribune and the pen ” who happened to dis- 
believe in the “ Strousberg System.” The 
chief offender was, of course, Herr Lasker 
—one of the liberal leaders in the Prussian 
House of Representatives—who, early in 
1873, made a tremendous onslaught on 
bubble companies and railway frauds in 
general, and on Dr. Strousberg and his 
system in particular. To a great extent 
Herr Lasker was actually the exponent of 
public opinion. The French milliards had 
brought more harm than good to Prussia— 
the sudden sensation of triumph and wealth 
had turned the heads of the people. Specu- 
lation of every kind found eager supporters, 
and the natural result was the crisis of 
the autumn of 1872. Then arose the howl 
of the losing gamblers. They had been 
cheated. The brigands who had preyed 
upon them should be brought to justice, 
and much more of the same kind of thing. 
Herr Lasker charged the whole of the 
financial disorganisation of the country to 
the account of the Strousberg system, and 
framed a tremendous indictment against its 
inventor. The defence of that undaunted 
financier is boldand peculiar. Itis ridiculous 
for ignorant creatures to howl against the 
promoter, who is “indispensable.” “Every 
phenomenon has for its foundation a want.” 
To supply this want there must be a “ wed- 
ding,” the union of “capital and intelli- 
gence, and the promoter is the go-between.” 
Having laid down these premises, Dr. 
Strousberg goes on to attack the com- 
mercial law of Germany—and then makes 
some awkward revelations, or rather 
accusations, against certain individuals— 
notably bankers—which suggest a homely 
proverb to which I will not more par- 
ticularly refer. They have thrown pebbles 
at Dr. Strousberg. He replies with brick- 
bats. He tells us of men in Berlin—not 
in England—who have promoted every 
kind of enterprise in turn, have brought, 





by clever financing, the shares in those 
unhappy schemes down to the lowest ebb, 
and have then gradually repurchased them, 
till they got the entire control of gigantic 
undertakings, and made many millions by 
the way. One person he points out as 
having made an immense fortune out of 
joint-stock companies, by acting during 
the “ promoting period” the part of 
“accouchenr, physician, gravedigger, and 
administrator. He first profited by the 
promotion, then so arranged the affair that 
it broke down, then hastened its dissolution, 
and, finally, undertook the liquidation.” 
From his own point of view Dr. Strous- 
berg was persecuted by the banks, who 
probably regarded him as a dangerous 
rival; and possibly with the same dislike 
as that of the genuine turfite—the legiti- 
mate “ bettor round ”’—to the fancy book- 
maker, who plunges as wildly as the most 
desperate backer of them all. No doubt the 
new light made their old lamps look dim for 
awhile, and perhaps they, like the brothers 
Piris-Duvernay, the rivals of John Law, 
determined to be even with him some day. 
What his career would have been if war 
had not broken out in 1870, it is im- 
possible to say, but Dr. Strousberg ascribes 
his ruin to that sole cause. “From a 
personal point of view I have no occasion 
to defend the course on which I drifted 
during the years 1871-2-3. The war 
with France had ruined me, and the diffi- 
culties arising therefrom in the Roumanian 
question had so far placed me hors de 
combat, that I could exercise no influence 
on the trade of those years. Nevertheless 
I have been reckoned among the promoters 
of that period, and made responsible for 
the consequences of their deeds, as if I had 
been the evil example that others followed. 
No more groundless accusation has ever 
been made, and it has never occurred to 
any man who conducted such great under- 
takings as myself, to behave so unselfishly.” 
Here again the fallen speculator protests 
too much, as he does in a page which he 
will do well to erase from the complete 
autobiography whenever he writes it. He 
may be, and doubtless is, a charitable man ; 
but he should not, because he is just now 
under a cloud, extol his own open-handed- 
ness in the days of prosperity. Fastidious 
carpers will point out that it is easy to be 
liberal with other people’s money, and the 
least precise will turn with loathing from 
boasts of personal benevolence. That 
unhappy page, however, is exceedingly 
useful, as it supplies an excellent eyehole 
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through which the Strousbergian mind may 
be studied. The key-note of the man’s 
character is ostentation. His enormous 
personal expenditure, and his vast plans, 
extending from the Baltic to the Danube, 
are simply variations of the same melody— 
a hymn to the grandeur and glory of the 
man Strousberg. Unconsciously he reveals 
his vainglorious nature, and most plainly 
when he is labouring hardest at a sketch of 
Dr. Strousberg as he appears to himself. 
He is not a good artist. He puts on his 
colour with a trowel, and is merciless with 
his high lights. He does not leave us to 
find out his good qualities. He does not 
tell of his charities by the way. He makes 
the reader uncomfortable when he prates 
of his disinterestedness. It is this cant 
of philanthropy which cools the sympathy 
that might otherwise be felt for a man 
of undoubted capacity, who has been 
really persecuted, at least in Russia. 
There is also too much Billingsgate in 
his book, too much indiscriminate abuse 
lavished on his enemies. The reader is 
called upon too often, far too often, to 
worship at the shrine of St. Strousberg 
the Martyr, and to mark what pitiful 
creatures were those who attacked him 
and his self-denying plans for the advance- 
ment of the world. Chief among these 
creatures was the German press, and the 
violent language employed towards that 
institution savours somewhat of the hatred 
of a renegade, persecuted, perhaps, by his 
former co-religionists. Dr. Strousberg, it 
must be recollected, is a Jewish convert to 
Christianity, and the press of Germany, 
like the money of that empire, is almost 
entirely in Hebrew hands. In these con- 
ditions cause enough, and more than 
enough, can be found for “ odium,” theo- 
logical or political; but Dr. Strousberg puts 
down the attacks made upon him by German 
newspapers to “insatiable rapacity,” “‘ the 
wish to extort money by personal attacks,” 
and “ the indiscretion which the trade of a 
penny-a-liner brings with it.” For half-a- 
dozen years these attacks continued with 
greater or less force, and came finally to a 
head in the speech of Herr Lasker, pre- 
viously referred to. This gentleman, whom 
Dr. Strousberg describes as a “‘ professional 
politician,” delivered on February 8th, 
1873, the noteworthy discourse from which 
neither Strousberg nor his system evercom- 
pletely recovered. Representative Lasker 
is roughly handled in Dr. Strousberg’s 
book. It would seem that the manner of 
life of the two enemies is extremely dis- 





similar. On the one side we have the 
fussy, ostentatiously hospitable, esthetic, 
and charitable promoter; on the other, a 
man “plagued by nature with few wants, 
without family ties,” and therefore able to 
devote himself entirely to politics, and 
stand aloof: from speculation of any kind. 
The doctor evidently looks down from his 
own speculative height with pity, not un- 
mingled with contempt, on the simple- 
mannered and simple-minded Herr Lasker. 
“T see no reason why asceticism should be 
prized so highly, for it surely connotes 
the absence of appreciation for much of 
the Beautiful and the Good. -The man 
who only wishes to change his linen 
once a week is rather to be pitied than 
praised, for it is better to perform this 
operation twice a day.” After this ugly 
dig at his irreconcilable opponent, Dr. 
Strousberg narrates how he was accused 
in Herr Lasker’s memorable speech, not 
only of impoverishing shareholders and 
dishonouring Prussia, but of demoralising 
the moral tone of the people, and actually 
involving some of the brightest names of 
the aristocracy in the general obloquy 
which attached to him, his followers, and 
his schemes. Dr. Strousberg replies that 
the “Strousberg System” would be a 
good name “if he had invented any 
system.” His method of railway-making 
is not new; but the plan known as “general 
enterprise,” under which the contractor, 
taking whole or part payment in shares 
and hypothecations on the property, 
virtually takes the work out of the hands 
of the company altogether, his sense of 
honour being the only safeguard of the 
shareholders against wholesale robbery. 
As he is the “high boss” of the concern, 
he is controlled by nobody, there is no 
company’s engineer or company’s architect 
to supervise his work, and to see that it 
is well and duly performed. He is, in 
homely German phrase, at once “ cook 
and waiter;” but it is a poor argument 
to hold that, as he is interested in the 
success of the scheme, he is sure to do all 
for the best. All Dr. Strousberg finds to 
say in defence of his pet method of con- 
struction is, that it was the only way in 
which railways could be made at all in 
Prussia, and he never seems tired of hold- 
ing up to scorn the ignorance and obstinacy 
of the Prussian officials. For the share- 
holders he has little pity, and lays down 
the principles of speculative investment 
with a clearness and precision which com- 


mend his opinion very strongly to the 
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attention of the English investor. “ In- 
dustrial undertakings are by no means 
adapted for the investment of money which 
is needed for the support of life; for that 
purpose the only safe securities are State 
funds, safe preference stocks, and good 
mortgages. A man should only takea part 
in industrial speculations with the money 
that he can, at a pinch, afford to lose with- 
out distress; for the best undertakings 
depend entirely on their management, and 
bad times must be expected as well as 
good.” 

If Dr. Strousberg had never written 
anything but this remarkable phrase he 
would deserve the thanks of posterity. 
The advice is sound, and the manner 
in which it is conveyed is thoroughly 
characteristic of the author. So far as 
can be ascertained from a study of his 
career and a perusal of his book, Dr. 
Strousberg has, like Law, been maligned 
as the inventor of a vicious “system.” 
Neither he nor Law had any “system” 
at all. Each worked, and worked in- 
cessantly, with such materials as he found 
ready to his hand. Law took advantage 
of a fever for colonising, and Strousberg 
of a railway mania, as affording an op- 
portunity for displaying energy and ability 
of an undoubtedly high order. One 
narrowly escaped the prison, the other, 
less fortunate, has fallen into Muscovite 
clatches. 

It is foreign to our purpose to enlarge 
on the circumstances of Dr. Strousberg’s 
imprisonment in Russia; but, whatever 
may be.the opinion formed of his book, 
there can be no doubt his defence to the 
charges brought against him at Moscow 
has been brilliant in the extreme. The 
writer is not disposed to judge men of the 
type of Dr. Strousberg harshly, and in his 
humble way ventures to differ with the 
great authority who thinks evil more 
permanent than good. 


The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


These famous lines were written before 
the age of promoters. The bold spirits of 
Elizabeth’s time had “a more expeditious 
way ” of getting money, and much preferred 
the sword to the pen. Such financial 
genius as existed in this country was 
locked up in the grave sconce of the 
founder of Gresham College. But what- 
ever may be the judgment of contem- 
poraries, it is difficult for posterity to pass 
a stern judgment on the monarchs of 





finance. The people who were ruined by 
them are dead and gone. Their works 
remain. Paterson half ruined Scotland by 
his Darien Scheme ; but we recollect him 
now as the founder of the Bank of England. 
John.Law unhinged French society by his 
Mississippi Scheme; but the Bank of 
France exists as a monument of his genius. 
Hudson died in poverty and in exile; but 
the Midland Railway flourishes like a 
green bay-tree. And when the biography of 
Dr. Strousberg comes to be written by a 
dispassionate hand, his services to Ger- 
many, in quickening thespread of industrial 
enterprise, will receive ample recognition. 
It will be seen that if thousands have 
suffered by his operations, millions have 
profited by them—that the loss of share- 
holders is often the gain of a nation. 








AT THE STILE. 


Ser deep in the hawthorn hedgerow, stands the old 
rustic stile ; 
Beyond it, the breezy uplands lie stretching many a 


mile ; 

Above it, the pale, wild roses, spread fairy hands to 
meet ; 

Below it, the scarlet poppy flaunts, with the daisies 
at its feet ; 

Beside it, the bright brown river stirs the lilies amid 
the sedges, 

And sings to the blue forget-me-nots that nestle on 
willow ledges. 


Over the hill, where the heather glowed to a purple 
flush, 

And the gorses flashed their lavish gold, ’mid the 
pink of the bilberry bush, 

Tracing the meadow pathway where the scented hay 
was sweet, 

Through waves of the bearded barley, and the soft 
cool green of wheat, 

oe and gay, and gallant, with the lover’s eager 
smile, 

He strode through the July sunshine, to keep his 
tryst at the stile. 


Amid the fir boles glancing, her robes’ white folding 
showed, 

The bluebell rang its prophet chime, by the winding 
way she trode; ; 

The skylark poised above her, shook out his joyous 


song, 

Butterflies, white, and blue, and gold, heralded her 
ong; 

On her cheek a wavering colour, on her lip a flutter- 


ing smile, 
She stood in the July sunshine, keeping her tryst at 
the stile. 


Flower and bird will fade and die, and summer to 
winter change, 

Many a heavy doom may lie in the future’s mystical 
range, 

Many a glitter and glory the coming years may 


bring, 

Many a wild and varying note from the great life- 
harp may ring, 

But = those two young lovers, let fortune frown or 
smnile, 

Will scarce know an hour more purely sweet, than 
the tryst they kept at the stile! 
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SLEDGE-LIFE IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

ELEVEN or twelve months ago the pages 
of Aut toe Year Round contained two 
articles* relating to the Arctic Expedi- 
tion, at that time under the command of 
Captain Nares. An attempt was made to 
form a reasonable guess at the manner in 
which the men of the two ships were 
spending their Christmas; at a season 
when darkness is hardly less intense 
at midday than at midnight, when the 
temperature is reduced to an appalling 
degree of severity; and when it is of 
the greatest importance to keep the crews 
free from despondency and discontent. 
Tracing the history of Arctic adventure for 
half a century, we were able to show that, 
from Parry downwards, praiseworthy and 
successful attempts had been made by 
readings, entertainments, theatricals, con- 
certs, masquerades, and magic-lantern 
displays tp maintain cheerfulness among 
all on board. Captain Nares has now 
returned, and has given proof that he has 
worthily imitated the example of his pre- 
decessors in these matters. 

Of the scientific purposes of the recent 
expedition we do not propose here to speak; 
nor of the reasons which led most Arctic 
explorers to believe that an approach to 
the North Pole, through Baffin’s Bay and 
Smith Sound, would be an achievement of 
probable attainment. A description of the 
expedition’ itself we also avoid; because 
the newspapers are keeping the public well 
informed of the chief particulars. But 
there is one feature, relating to sledging 
and sledge-life, less generally known, but, 
perhaps, most intensely interesting of all. 
What the officers and crews do on board 
the ships, affords only a faint idea of what 
they have to accomplish and endure in the 
sledges. It has been long recognised that 
sledges, drawn by dogs or by men, enable 
the explorers to reach spots quite un- 
attainable by ships; but it is equally 
certain that the sledgemen must, and do, 
bear up against tribulations more numerous 
and prolonged than those on shipboard. 

The Eskimo sledge is the original from 
which our Arctic explorers have started. 
It varies from seven to eleven feet in 
length, and from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches in width. The two runners, or 
keels, which run upon the ice are some- 





* ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. 15, 
pp. 301, 323, December 25th, 1875, and January Ist, 
1876, ‘‘ Captain Nares and his Companions, what are 
they now doing ?”’ 


times made of the jaw-bones of the whale. 
Usually, however, they consist of several 
pieces of wood, or bone, lashed together, 
the interstices filled in with moss, and 
this cemented with freezing water. Each 
runner is shod with harder bone, coated 
with fresh-water ice to make it ran more 
smoothly, and to lessen the rapidity of 
wear and tear. This coating is produced 
in a singular way. A mixture of snow 
and freshwater is laid on to a thickness 
of half-an-inch, and rubbed till quite hard 
and smooth—usually done a few minutes 
only before setting out ona journey. When 
the ice is partly worn away, the thickness 
is restored in a very primitive manner, by 
squirting freshwater out of the mouth upon 
the runner, and allowing it to freeze. The 
sides and cross-bars of the sledge are 
usually made of wood, lashed together 
by sealskin or reindeer thongs, or any 
other kind of rope available. If the 
sledge is to be worked by hand, a drag- 
rope is provided. If dogs are employed, 
they are fastened to the sledge by a 
simple rope harness, a single thong going 
round the neck and forelegs, passing 
over the back, and attached to the sledge 
asa trace. The most spirited and sagacious 
dog is selected as leader, on whom the 
driver mainly relies in steering to the 
right or left. The driver sits on the fore 
part of the sledge, armed with a whip 
having a lash of portentous length; the 
lash has an elastic springiness given to 
it by being plaited a little way from the 
handle. The driver directs the steering 
by shouting out words or sounds, which 
are understood by the leader; but the 
whip is the main agent in keeping the 
team in order, as he is unerring in aiming 
at any laggard who is shirking his fair 
share of pull. If they are slackening 
speed too much, the sight of a seal or a 
bird will reinvigorate them ; and the very 
sound of the Eskimo names for these 
animals, shouted out by the driver, will 
often suffice. Sometimes two sledges will 
run a race, and cover the ground (or 
rather the ice) with great speed. The 
smallest trace on the ice, even though 
invisible to the driver, enables the leading 
dog to keep in the track of any sledge 
that may have already taken that route. 
On untrodden snow, thirty miles is a fair 
day’s journey ; but, on a level, hard, smooth 
surface, seven dogs can draw half-a-ton 
weight fifty miles or more a day. 

When Wrangel made an expedition 
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in 1821, he had a large equipment of 
twenty-two sledges, two hundred and 
forty dogs, eight men besides dog-drivers, 
and provisions for thirty days; some of 
the sledges were for personal travel, some 
for cargo. 

Dr. Rae, one of the most daring of our 
Arctic explorers, in 1851 made a won- 
derful journey of nine hundred and sixty 
miles, in the sterile region of Arctic 
America. He went from Great Bear Lake 
to the Arctic coast and Wollaston Land 
and back, the journey occupying forty- 
two days. He had two men with him, 
two sledges, and five dogs. On the return 
journey they took neither sledge nor tent, 
but trudged along on foot; the men started 
with burdens of two hundred pounds of 
provisions, which lasted all three for thirty- 
three days. The summer sun having par- 
tially melted the ice and snow, the work 


‘was indeed trying; for Rae and the two 


men were sometimes tramping through 
the ice-cold water and wet snow, for four- 
teen hours a day. “ Through every hollow 
and valley ran a stream, sometimes so 
deep and rapid that Rae and his com- 
panions had often to walk three or four 
miles out of their course to find a ford. 
While on one of these fordings”’ (and it is 
in reference to this kind of contingency 
that the incident interests us here), “one 
of the men fell and lost all the cooking 
utensils—plates, pans, spoons, and all; so 
that the rest of their journey was very 
defective in respect to their kitchen com- 
forts.” Remember, there were no bed- 
comforts in a well-appointed ship available 
for such men at such a time; the battle 
against privations of various kinds had to 
be fought by night as well as by day. 
Captain Austin’s sledge-parties, in 1852, 
were among the most extensive ever 
organised by any of our Arctic explorers. 
At a point in Barrow Straits, in April of 
that year, about a hundred men, from the 
crews of the Resolute, Assistance, Pioneer, 
and Intrepid, assembled in a group, before 
taking leave of the ships for an uncertain 
number of weeks. Fourteen sledges had 
been fully laden and well packed. A rope 
in front of each was for the use of the 
crew as dragsmen; while a small mast, 
sail, and kite were provided to assist:in 
the onward progress of the sledge, when- 
ever wind should be favourable. Tents, 
blankets, and sleeping-bags were provided 
for night encampment; and then the load 
of each sledge was completed, by as much 
provisions ‘and stores as six men or so 





could drag. Some of these sledge-parties 
made journeys of extraordinary length; 
one, under Captain Ommaney, was absent 
from’ the ship three months; another, 
under Lieutenant (now Admiral Sir 
Leopold) McClintock, nearly four months. 
McClintock, on his return route, had to 
contend with the melting ice of hot 
weather ; his men sank at every step into 
the melting ice; and at times there opened 
before them dark slushy pools, the bottom 
of which might perchance be that of the 
sea itself. 

When McClintock, in 1859, was ex- 
amining King William’s Land in search 
of evidence relating to poor Franklin and 
his companions, he came upon a sight 
which illustrates the varied capabilities of 
the sledge system. Close to the shore he 
found a large boat, mounted on a sledge 
of unusual size and weight. The boat 
was twenty-eight feet long, seven feet 
wide, and built with a view to light 
draught of water; it had paddles instead 
of oars or rudder, remnants of a sail, a 
canvas roof or awning, and a weather- 
cloth battened down to the gunwales of 
the boat. An ice-grapnel and a sounding- 
line were lying near. The boat was 
partially out of her cradle on the sledge. 
The weight of the boat and sledge—with- 
out provisions or stores—was estimated by 
McClintock at fourteen hundred pounds, 
and must have required a strong force of 
men to drag it. How many of these boats 
and sledges there were to convey the 
hundred and five survivors of the Franklin 
expedition from their ships to the main- 
land of America, we shall probably never 
know ; nor how the hapless men dropped, 
one by one, as they struggled on. 

Dr. Hayes, making a sledge-trip to the 
interior of Greenland in 1860, took one 
sledge, a small canvas tent, two buffalo 
skins for bedding, a cooking-lamp, pro- 
visions for six men for eight days, extra 
pairs of fur stockings, and a tea-cup and 
iron spoon for each man—bedroom, parlour, 
and kitchen, all multum in parvo. 

When Nordenskiéld and Berggress were 
in the regions of Nova Zembla in 1870, 
they lost, one by one, the men who had 
been engaged as their helpers, until at 
length only two were left. There was 
not man-force enough to drag the sledge, 
so they abandoned it; all four, masters 
and men, shouldered as much food as they 
could carry, and advanced on foot; they 
had no tent, and at night four men had 
to squeeze into two sleeping-bags. They 
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had only a waterproof-sheet between their 
bags and the ice, and no blanket either 
under or over—about as cold a bed as 
can well be imagined. * 

The British Government having decided 
on the recent expedition under Captain 
Nares, McClintock, perhaps the most ex- 
perienced of all sledge-explorers, rendered 
great service by personally superintending 
everything relating to the sledges. Thirty- 
five were provided, varying in size. The 
largest, called a twelve-man sledge, would 
carry about two months’ provisions and 
stores for twelve men; the smallest was 
a four-man sledge. Eskimo dogs were 
obtained from the Danish settlements on 
the west coast of Greenland, as the ships 
passed by; but they were not of much 
use, owing partly to the difficulty of 
obtaining animal food for them in high 
latitudes. Nearly all the drag-work had 
to be performed by men; and great care 
was shown in arranging that the weight 
to be dragged should not be a single 
ounce more than was necessary—a place 
for everything, everything in its place, 
and nothing superfluous. The sledges 
were made of American elm, the runners 
being shod with steel; the cross-bars 
lashed to the bearers with strips of hide; 
a sacking of sailcloth stretched over the 
cross-bars; and the load placed on the 
sacking. An eight-man sledge, for seven 
men and an officer, could carry more than 
sixteen hundred pounds of well-packed 
stores. Each sledge carried its own cook- 
ing apparatus. The cooking-stoves were 
circular; the fuel was either spirits of 
wine or stearine; by an adjustment of 
Saucepans one upon another, pemmican 
and preserved vegetables could be cooked 
simultaneously. Extra stoves were pro- 
vided, some made wholly of iron; others, 
devised by McClintock himself, were 
formed of wood, lined within and without 
with tin, and having a receptacle on the 
top for melting snow. The drag-rope for 
each sledge was attached to the men in 
such a way, that, if any one did less 
than his proper share of the pull, it was 
detected instantly by the swagging, or 
drooping, of the rope at that part. Small 
dog-carriages were provided for the pos- 
sible or occasional use of the officers. 
The encamping-tent, carried with each 
sledge, covered eight persons—the officer 
furthest inward, then six men lying head 
and heels, and one man nearest the en- 
trance-door or curtain to get up first and 


prepare breakfast. In leu of bedstead | 








and bedding, on the ice was placed an 
indiarubber sheet, and then a thick layer 
of soft felting; on this the officers and 
men lay, each in his warm felt bag; and 
another soft thick layer of felting covered 
all. The men were well provided with 
seal-skin, fearnaught, and box-cloth gar- 
ments, worsted nightcaps, long leather 
sea-boots, with very thick cork soles, 
mocassins of warmly-lined tanned skin, 
and other mocassins of fur. 

We now take a rapid glance at the 
sledging of the brave men connected with 
Captain Nares—brief, because the full 
details have not yet been made public, 
and because the space at our disposal is 
necessarily limited. 

Directly the ice had closed round the 
Alert in her winter-quarters, in September 
of last year, sledge-parties were sent north 
along the coast of Grant Land, to establish a 
depét of provisions and boats far ahead, 
ready for the exploring-parties in the fol- 
lowing spring. They returned after twenty 
days of very arduous work, many of the 
poor fellows so frost-bitten in the feet, 
as to render amputation necessary in 
three instances. They had the satisfaction, 
however, of proving that they had ad- 
vanced to a higher northern latitude than 
man had until then reached—so far as 
records tell. The Discovery, moored 
seventy miles in rear of the Alert, was 
unable to send out any sledge-discovery- 
parties during the autumn, owing to the 
shifting condition of the ice. Lieutenant 
Rawson made two heroic attempts to 
convey intelligence from ship to ship. 
On the second attempt he succeeded in 
half his object, but could not battle 
against the appalling difficulties; he, 
therefore, had perforce to spend the winter 
on board the Alert. 

How the ships’ crews passed the terrible 
hundred and forty days of winter darkness, 
with the temperature sometimes a hundred 
degrees of I'ahrenheit below the freezing- 
point, and yet keeping themselves cheerful 
and healthy all the time, we have not here 
to tell; our concern is with the sledges and 
the sledgemen. 

When the spring brought daylight and 
a higher temperature, but with the ice still 
firm and unmelted, sledge-parties were 
sent off from the Alert, under Commander 
Markham and Lieutenant Parr. They 
were absent from the ship seventy-two ° 
days, and had the pleasure.of planting the 
British flag farther north than any bunt- 
ing had before floated—only four hun- 
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dred nautical miles short of the Pole. 
Owing to the extraordinary nature of the 
pressed-up ice over which they travelled, 
the sledgers had to form a roadway by 
pickaxe for nearly half the distance tra- 
velled, before any advance could be safely 
made with the sledges. This rendered it 
necessary to drag the sledge-loads for- 
wards by instalments, and, therefore, to 
journey over the same road several times. 
The effective advance was thus so terribly 
slow that, on some days, it barely reached 
half a mile. Although the total amount 
of to-and-fro travel exceeded two hundred 
and seventy miles, the farthest point 
reached was only seventy-three miles 
from the ship. A sleeping-bag, placed 
upon the ice, with only a waterproof sheet 
intervening, was a scanty reward after the 
arduous labours of the day; but each man 
welcomed his bag, and usually slept pretty 
soundly. This was on the outgoing route; 
but on the return the sledges had to carry 
something beside inert dead-weight ; and 
here we come to the most awful con- 
tingency of sledge-life in the frozen regions, 
excepting actual starvation. Owing to the 
entire absence of game, birds, and wild- 
fowl—which almost all Arctic parties until 
now have been able to find, as a welcome 
supply of fresh food—the poor fellows 
were grievously attacked with scurvy 
when far away from the ship. They had 
done their work of exploration, so far 
as it went; and now came the distressing 
duty of the strong bringing home the weak, 
not knowing whether a man hale to-day 
would be disabled on the morrow. The 
available force to drag each sledge gra- 
dually weakened, while the weight to be 
dragged increased ; for, one after another, 
the stricken-down men had to be laid on 
the sledges, and dragged on by their weaken- 
ing comrades. It was becoming a matter 
of life and death for all. When abont 
half-way home (the Alert was “home” to 
those much-enduring men, in anticipation 
at least) Lieutenant Parr started off on a 
lonely heroic walk; struggling over soft 
snow and the heavy, broken-up ice, and 
guiding himself in the mist by the fresh 
track of a roaming wolf. He brought 
news of the sad troubles in which the 
sledge-party were involved, and the Alert 
at once sent off aid. More officers and men 
dragged at the ropes, and brought the 
sledges safely back to the ship. One poor 
fellow, among the sledge-invalids, sank 
under his sufferings, and was buried in the 
lee. Out of seventeen officers and men, 


five only were able to walk fairly well, 
three painfully but cheerfully struggled 
on with the aid of alpenstocks, eight were 
ill and prostrate on the sledges, while the 
remaining one was silent in his icy grave. 

What sledge-life must have been like 
during this return-journey it is hard to 
conceive. The sledges contained the 
invalids, as well as the sleeping-gear, 
tents, provisions, and stores; and the 
snugging-in (snug!) must have involved 
the necessity of keeping some warmth in 
the stricken-down men, as well as in those 
who could still walk and work. The 
brave fellows will never forget the ordeal 
of ‘‘making the beds” on those eventful 
evenings. 

The following are a few additional inci- 
dents of the sledge-life endured. After 
the Alert had moored for the winter, but 
before the dark days set in, Lieutenant 
Aldrich started off with a sledge-party 
towards the north-west. He was certainly 
the first European sledger who ever got 
beyond the eighty-third degree of latitude ; 
of the Eskimo the northernmost limit 
remains matter of conjecture. Being late 
on his return, a relief-party was sent out 
in search of him; and Aldrich was met 
with, helping one man to drag the sledge, 
all the rest being either ill on the sledge, 
or hobbling along weakly on foot, unable 
to pull at the rope. When in the spring 
Lieutenant Rawson made another attempt 
to return to his own ship, the Discovery, 
he was accompanied by Mr. Egerton and 
the Danish interpreter Petersen, with 
a dog-sledge. On the day after starting 
Petersen was taken ill, and they were 
forced to return. ‘“‘ At the utmost risk, 
and noble disregard of themselves, the 
two officers succeeded in retaining heat 
in the poor fellow’s body by alternately 
lying alongside of him, while the other by 
exercise was recovering his warmth ; and 
thus managed to bring him alive to the 
ship.” 

One of the sledge-parties, sent out to 
trace the Greenland coast, being absent a 
longer time than had been calculated 
on, the Discovery sent a relief-party in 
search of them. The relief did not come 
an hour too soon; for the explorers, 
on their return journey, had left every- 
thing they could spare behind them. 
Four out of seven were utterly prostrated 
with scurvy, and as only two could lie on 
the sledge at once, the progress was melan- 
choly and slow in a most depressing degree. 
Three men dragged the sledge and two in- 
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valids, leaving the other two wrapped up 
on the ice ; after some hours of this work, 
they deposited the first two invalids on the 
ice and laboured back with the sledge to 
fetch the other two; and so on alternately. 
Their food was nearly exhausted when the 
relief-party met them, and starvation would 


_ soon have done its work. 


It will be understood that all the sledges 
were managed nearly in the same way. 
The dogs were not of much use; they 
mostly either ran away or died off, and 
the dragging had to be performed by the 
men. Kach sledge was, generally speak- 
ing, opened about midday, to get out sup- 
plies for the hungry men during their 
halt, and then packed again for the 
afternoon journey. In the evening the 
unpacking was more complete, in order 
to get out the waterproof sheets, blankets, 
sleeping-bags, tents, &c., necessary for a 
night’s sleeping on the ice; a kindled fire 
enabled the men to prepare a hot supper 
before “ going to bed,” and a hot breakfast 
after getting up. So far it was a regular 
routine, as long as all the men were well 
enough to trudge on, whether pulling at 
the rope or not. When, however, any one 
was stricken down with illness, the misery 
in store for all was considerable—because 
room had to be found on a laden sledge for 
the poor sufferer; because he had to be 
dragged by others instead of aiding to 
pull at the rope; and because the rate 
of advance (with a temperature some- 
times sixty or seventy degrees below 
the freezing-point) was necessarily much 
retarded. 

The real nature of the labours under- 
taken, difficulties struggled against, and 
sufferings borne by the sledgemen, cannot 
be better described here than in the words 
of Captain Nares, referring to some or 
others of the exploring-parties we have 
briefly noticed. Concerning the sledging in 
the autumn of last year, soon after the ships 
had settled in for the winter, Captain Nares 
says: “During these autumn sledging 
journeys, with the temperature ranging 
between fifteen degrees above and twenty- 
two degrees below zero, the heavy labour, 
hardship, and discomforts inseparable 
from Arctic travelling, caused by the wet, 
soft snow, weak ice, and water spaces, 
which obliged the sledges to be dragged 
over the hills, combined with constant 
strong winds and misty weather, were, if 
anything, much greater than that usually 
experienced. Out of the northern party 
of twenty-one men and three officers, no 








less than seven men and one officer re- 
turned to the ship badly frost-bitten ; 
three of these so severely as to render 
amputation necessary, the patients being 
confined to their beds for the greater part 
of the winter. The sledges, with their 
cargoes, on four occasions, broke through 
the ice, and individual men frequently ; 
the men, becoming wet through, were 
made to change their clothing, and so 
escaped any bad consequences. The frost- 
bites are to be attributed entirely to the 
wet, sludgy state of some of the ice that 
had to be crossed Whenever 
the travellers were forced to drag their 
sledges over a surface of this kind, 
their feet became wet and afterwards 
frost-bitten a considerable time before 
they discovered it, when the tent was 
pitched in the evening. By this 
time the mischief had attained such an 
advanced stage as to defy all restoration 
of the circulation. The tent equipment 
became so saturated with frozen moisture 
that on arrival on board it weighed more 
than double what it did when dry before 
starting; and so anxious were all to escape 
another sleepless night in the stiffly frozen 
blanket-bags, that on the last day a forced 
march was made by the northern party 
through the heavy snow to the ship—in 
which the powers of endurance of all were 
tried to the utmost.” When the spring 
of the present year arrived, and Captain 
Nares determined to try whether an 
approach could be made towards the 
North Pole over the ice, he provided 
boats as well as sledges, lest the ice should 
prove to be a moving or drifting mass; 
and as the provisions sent were equal to a 
supply for two full months, the weight to 
be dragged was fearfully heavy. This 
was the expedition entrusted to Com- 
mander Markham and Lieutenant Parr, 
which we have already noticed, and of 
which Captain Nares says: “‘ The journey 
was an incessant battle to overcome ever- 
recurring obstacles, each hard-won success 
stimulating them for the next struggle. 


A passage-way had always to be cut 


through the squeezed-up ice with pick- 
axes, and an incline picked out of the 
perpendicular side of the high floes before 
the sledges, one, at a time, could be brought 
on. Instead of advancing with a steady 
walk—the usual means of progression— 
more than half of each day was expended 
by the whole party facing the sledge and 
pushing it forward a few feet at a time. 
Under these circumstances the distance 
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attained, short as it may be considered 
by some, was truly marvellous.” 

And yet, great as were the trials under- 
gone by all, the real work of discovery 
was done by the sledgers, as has nearly 
always been the case since the time of 
Parry. And it is surprising how small 
an amount of human life has been lost 
in these excursions. Captain Sherard 
Osborn, a good authority on all these 
matters, said about eight years ago, 
“ During thirty-six years of glorious enter- 
prise, England has never lost a sledge- 
party, out of about a hundred that have 
tailed within the Arctic Circle.” 





BLIND GUY FAWKES. 

Poor Guy! He is burning as he has 
burnt any time since that fifth of Novem- 
ber on which he attempted to “blow Scotch- 
men back to Scotland.” He is blazing in 
the midst of tar-barrels and brushwood. 
The great bonfire pouring out masses of 
flame and sparks—careful officer of the 
Fire Brigade keeping watch meanwhile— 
lights up an odd scene. 

We are ina great square on a November 
night, dim walls enclosing it. Rockets are 
shooting far into the wintry sky, Roman 
candles are jetting out stars of many- 
coloured flame. Catherine-wheels whizz 
round on tree trunks; squibs are spurt- 
ing out their short but sparkling life ; 
crackers banging and barking on the 
ground, noisy, demonstrative, and soon 
extinct, like fussy politicians; and, besides 
all these, there is plenty of high pyro- 
technic art from Mr. Brock’s famous labo- 
ratory —set- pieces, Chinese trees, fiery 
fountains, and the like. Plenty of noise, 
plenty of fire, and plenty of light. Round 
the bonfire dance merry figures—rushing 
hurriedly now and then to the window 
whence fireworks are liberally dealt out— 
exulting in the noise, the crackle, the 
fun generally; glorying in Guy Fawkes 
and his sublime cremation. They are 
“knowing,” these shadowy forms of boys 
and half-grown men. They keep the fire 
at a respectful distance, save when one, 
bolder than the rest, gives a tar-barrel a 
kick to bring out the sparks in golden 
showers. They never light their fireworks 
at the wrong end, as has happened to phi- 
losophers before now, but manage them 
deftly and skilfully. They are enjoying 
themselves immensely; and, as the last 


glorious wheel dies out, the last cracker and | 








the last maroon explode, they open their 
throats with a hearty cheer—a three times 
three—in honour of, it may be supposed, 
the Protestant succession. They have 
thoroughly enjoyed the festival of St. Guy; 
and, when the embers of the fire sink low, 
go indoors to bed, satisfied, but not sati- 
ated, with the fun of the evening. 

The odd part of this féte is that the 
celebrants are blind—many of them wholly 
unconscious of the light of day, people to 
whom life is one long Arctic night, un- 
illumined by lamp of heavenly or earthly 
make. There are others who, although their 
blindness is unhappily complete enough 
to prevent them from distinguishing sur- 
rounding objects, are yet dimly conscious 
of sunrise and sunset. The latter enjoy 
the fireworks keenly, perhaps more keenly 
than those who see perfectly; but it is 
difficult to understand the fun of fireworks 
to the utterly blind. That they produce 
no effect on some people, is proved by the 
demeanour of the industrious man, who 
has retreated out of the noise and bustle 
into a quiet corner in the dark, and is 
working away at basket-making as if his 
life depended upon getting that pretty 
basket, with the white and red stripes, 
done this very night. The glare of the 
bonfire, when the flames shoot up on this 
side, just reveals the pattern of the work 
on which he is busied; but he is other- 
wise so completely in the dark, that ordi- 
nary people can barely make out his figure 
in the corner. He is absorbed in his task. 
Great wheels spin round unheeded by the 
basket-maker ; maroons thunder out their 
warning in vain. On perpetually move 
his busy fingers among the osier-meshes, 
woven with strips red or white, selected 
with unerring accuracy by this one solitary 
man who cares not for Guy Fawkes or 
his féte. Alas, poor fellow! He cannot 
“‘remember the Fifth of November,” for 
he never heard of that or anything else. 
He is not only blind, but absolutely stone 
deaf; yet is he a capital basket-maker; 
and an honest and good-humoured fellow, 
if you only know how to talk to him by 
taking one of his hands, and touching it 
rapidly in various parts, as Miss Quarman 
is now doing. He is not absolutely 
dumb, but articulates a few words—a very 
limited vocabulary—and then goes back 
to work with a will, ignering the high 
jinks going on around him utterly and 
completely. But the boys who are only 
blind are as “jolly” as those proverbial 
youths whose birth or occupation is associ- 
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ated with “sand.” Miss Quarman and Mr. 
Sander have as much as they can do to 
distribute Roman candles, squibs, and 
crackers to the numerous applicants, who 
appear singularly well acquainted with 
the properties of various kinds of fire- 
works. It is difficult to realise that these 
boys are blind. When hurrying towards 
the window they never miss it, and, 
what is stranger still, never blunder over 
one another; and they have the keenest 
appreciation of the difference between a 
squib and acracker. The Roman candle 
and the Jack-in-the-box are the prime 
favourites, next comes the cracker, and 
lastly squibs and golden rain. The 
triumphs of pyrotechny — set - pieces, 
wheels, and coloured rockets—are com- 
paratively unheeded, a single maroon 
being worth a boxful of them. 

The boys—and, in a quiet way, the girls 
—at the institution in the Avenue-road, 
under the care of the London Society for 
Teaching the Blind to Read, have had a 
glorious holiday on this Fifth of November. 
There has been much fun over the dress- 
ing of the guy, and carrying him round. 
It was curious to see those little ones, 
who had not assisted in the “ make-up,” 
approach, one by one, to “look at,” as 
they call it—in ordinary literal English 
to “feel” —the guy. These young blind 
folk, when they touch anything, always 
“look at” it, and, if they have met 
and touched persons, say, “I saw him 
to-day,” in the most offhand and matter- 
of-course way. On the subject of blind- 
ness they are extraordinarily sensitive, 
and express their dislike to any question- 
ing concerning their infirmity. Blind 
is, in fact, among the blind, an ex- 
pression of contempt. As a rule they 
find their way about with remarkable skill; 
but should some poor awkward fellow 
blunder by accident over a chair or up 
against one of his schoolfellows, the re- 
‘ proof generally takes this form: ‘You 
must be blind.” Perhaps the strangest 
and thost interesting time to see any 


institution for the blind is at dusk. While 


others are blundering and floundering 
about, the blind people move hither and 
thither noiselessly and accurately. An odd 
effect is felt on entering the printing-oftice 
of the school in the Avenue-road, late on 
a winter afternoon. The house is dark, 
the passage is dark, the office is darker 
still, but there are the printers, setting up 
type and pulling proofs with all pos- 
sible celerity and exactitude. The master 














printer courteously proposes to light a 
candle for the sake of visitors, who 
perhaps “cannot see very well.” It is un- 
necessary to explain that the production of 
books for the blind is quite another affair 
from that of ordinary printer’s work. No 
ink is necessary, but the paper must be 
forced up into relief, that the pupils may 
feel out their letters easily; and the con- 
sequence ensues that literature for the 
blind is bulky. An immense deal of 
printing is accomplished at the office in 
the Avenue-road, for the London Society 
for Teaching the Blind to Read do not 
confine themselves to printing the books 
for use in the school, but supply each 
pupil on leaving with a little library 
of his own, and vote gifts of books to 
otherinstitutions. Mr. Lucas’sstenographic 
system—a kind of embossed shorthand— 
is that followed by Mr. Shaw in the 
gloomy printing-office just described ; and 
there is, moreover, a great quantity of 
music-printing done. 

This is as it should be, and perhaps it 
would be well—when there is leisure—to 
give the printing of embossed books a 
more liberal margin. At present there 
is a superabundance of tracts, and only 
one history—that of England, of course. 
Possibly the blind are, by their peculiar 
infirmity, more qualified than ordinary 
persons to appreciate the value of a per- 
petual study of divinity ; but whether this 
be so or not, they have but little oppor- 
tunity for studying anything else. Toa 
certain extent this defect in the blind 
library is compensated by the efforts 
of a number of benevolent ladies, who 
gratify the pupils by reading to them 
selections from the works of popular 
essayists and novelists; but it seems a pity 
that such works as Macaulay’s Essays 
should not be embossed, rather than multi- 
tudinous but feeble tracts. If they were, 
it would be possible to understand the 
exultation of a pupil who declares that 
the one great advantage that blind people 
have over others is, that they can read 
comfortably in bed. ‘“ You,” says a 
studious damsel, “are uncomfortable when 
you read in bed—you know you are. You 
are obliged to hold the book up till you 
are tired, and then have to twist yourself 
about to get the light, and catch cold in 
your shoulders. If it is night-time you 
must be very naughty to light a candle, 
which is sure to gutter down and set the 
house on fire. Now when I take a book 
to bed, I bury myself under the clothes, 
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book and all, and read away as fast—as 
fast—till I go fast asleep.” 

It is not, however, sufficient that blind 
children should be taught to read; they 
must be taught to write—not quite so 
easy an operation. The last new plan is 
the system of M. Braille —admirably 
logical and ingenious—and adapted for 
intercommunication between the blind ; no 
unimportant matter when it is considered 
that the assistant-master at Avenue-road 
is a blind man and former pupil. On the 
Braille system the writer is provided with 
a small frame, in which a piece of paper 
is held down by a brass band, perforated 
with oblong openings, at regular distances. 
Each one of these openings will hold one 
letter ; and ail the letters and contractions 
used are produced by modifying the posi- 
tion of six dots, like the six on a domino, 
only embossed instead of being sunken 
and blackened. The pen is an instrument 
like an awl; and the writer, beginning on 
the right of the paper instead of the left— 
for it must be turned over to beread—prods 
awayatrare pace. Whenthe paperiscovered 
with writing, it is removed from the frame, 
turned over, and can be read with great 
facility. One great advantage of this 
method is that there is no manual dex- 
terity required to form a dot—the exercise 
being purely, simply of the memory itself. 
The last new ciphering-slate is also pecu- 
liar in arrangement. It is a zinc plate— 
square— with twelve octagonal perfora- 
tions in each direction, a species of multi- 
plication table in itself. To set up the 
sums as the teacher reads them aloud, the 
pupil is provided with almost a fount of 
type, fitting accurately into the octagonal 
spaces just spoken of. The type are fur- 
nished either with two dots on one of the 
octagon faces, or with a diagonal line 
from left to right, or a perpendicular line. 

Now, the type with the two little 
dots can be made to signify the numerals 
from one to eight, by simple variations 
of position. If the two dots appear on 
the first side of the octagonal receptacle 
to the left, the figure one is indicated ; 
if, on the other hand, they appear at the 
base of the octagon, they signify eight. 
The diagonal line signifies nine; and 
the vertical one, a cipher—and_ there 
are the Arabic numerals complete. At 
their arithmetical work blind children are 
like other children—some fairly intelli- 
gent; others, intensely stupid. In one 
branch, however—to wit, mental arith- 
metic—the blind are very strong; and it 








seems almost a pity that this very useful 
study should not be pushed on, even to 
the sacrifice of arithmetic in its ordinary 


form. It would seem as if blind boys 
ought all to be “calculating” boys. By 
the sense of touch they can acquire a perfect 
idea of numbers; and there seems no 
reason why they should not advance to the 
higher calculations by purely mental pro- 
cesses without going through the tedium 
of setting upsums. That this is no random 
theory of the writer, is proved by the acute 
perception by blind people of the divisions 
of time and tone. They play admirably on 
the pianoforte and on the organ, and, in 
fact, look to music as their most ready 
means of gaining a livelihood—not alto- 
gether as performers, but as pianoforte 
tuners. Messrs. Hopkinson & Co. have 
the merit of being the first pianoforte- 
makers in London who undertook to train 
the blind as tuners. Their first attempts 
in this direction have been largely followed, 
and the institution is prepared to supply 
perfectly competent tuners to any families 
requiring their services. The present fore- 
man of the tuners to Messrs. Hopkinson 
was once a pupil at the school, and was 
thence apprenticed to his present em- 
ployers, under whom he has risen to the 
head of his branch of the trade. 

Some odd stories are told of the 
basket - makers, who evince a marked 
preference for very sharp knives, to trim 
and split theix osiers withal, and have 
a marked objection to be stared at by 
Philistines — that is, people who can 
see. At one time they were greatly an- 
noyed, as they were in the act of soaking 
their osier-twigs in a tank, specially pro- 
vided for that purpose, to find that there 
was a stranger among them, an enter- 
prising loafer, who had climbed over the 
tall fence in order to have a close view. 
He repented of his audacity, for the blind 
youths pounced upon him, and ducked 
him in the tank till he was half-drowned. 
Many more curious tales are told of the 
blind, one of which they refuse to believe 
themselves—viz., the story of the girl 
whose fingers, having been so hardened 
by manual labour that she could not learn 
to write on the Lucasian system, learnt to 
read with her lips. Others they assert to 
be absolutely correct and trustworthy, 
especially a wonderful instance of sagacity 
in a fellow-pupil who, since she left the 
school—having mastered every accomplish- 
ment taught there—has married a blind 
husband, is an excellent housekeeper, 
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cooks her husband’s dinner, makes and 
actually “‘ cuts out,” and fits her children’s 
clothes, washes, starches, and irons her 
husband’s shirts, and plays the piano like 
an angel. Iam a person of facile faith, 
hating the trouble of doubting things, and 
therefore believe implicitly in the exist- 
ence of this accomplished lady ; but I feel 
obliged to mention, after the excellent 
example set by Herodotus, and followed 
by Sir John Maundevile, “‘ Verilie I have 
not seen hir.” 





A BAD BARGAIN. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a pity Hannah Maria could not 
have been got off sooner, for some good 
material was spoiled by the delay. Her 
temper suffered; her housewifely talents 
were turned into the empty channel of 
fancy-work; her father and mother be- 
came cross and crusty; and a comfort- 
able, well-ordered house was utterly 
spoiled for the bachelor friends of the 
family. These unfortunates found them- 
selves at once doomed to devotion 
to Hannah Maria. She expected it, her 
parents demanded it, and there was no 
safety but in flight. Yet Mr. and Mrs. 
Holder were pleasant, genial people under 
ordinary circumstances, but it was trying 
to have Hannah Maria so long on hand. 
Two younger daughters of the house had 
passed easily and naturally to the matri- 
monial estate, and another sprightly young 
thing was coming up smilingly to the 
front. But still Hannah Maria held on; 
not willingly, perhaps, if a furrowed brow 
and drawn lips might be accepted as 
indications of the state of her feelings. 
And yet she was well-looking, her figure 
fine, her complexion fair; and she boasted 
a quantity of auburn tresses, which had 
stood to her nobly during the advancing 
years of her spinsterhood. But, somehow, 
Hannah Maria didn’t “take.” Perhaps it 
was her name which was against her; but 
more probably it was her temper. Here, 
I lament to say, a flavour of acidity was 
discernible, which was apt to lead to effer- 
vescence on the slightest provocation. She 
always said that her nervous system was 
too highly strung to bear collision with 
another. It was a nice way of putting it, 
and of accounting for the various unplea- 
sant shocks, which her excitable and iras- 
cible moods occasioned to others. 

Her abode was a sylvan retreat, near 
a cathedral town. Her parents were 


tolerably wealthy, and gave her a good 
allowance for her dress, which she ex- 
pended shrewdly, with a far-seeing eye as 
to change and effect. 

I, Richard Rewitt, a third cousin thrice 
removed, lived near, and might have seen 
a good deal of her; but a little went a 
long way, and I was content with the 
acceptance of an occasional invitation 
to dinner, and an escape from any more 
serious entanglement than a game at 
whist, the fair Hannah Maria being 
rigidly allotted to me as a partner, and 
her father and mother playing Darby and 
Joan for our benefit on opposite chairs. 

A crisis, however, was approaching. 
Another birthday of the hopeless eldest’s 
drew on. Her family grew desperate. 
Could nothing be done? Perhaps she 
had not been brought propérly forward ; 
some more effective scene of action must 
be tried; and, in a panic, they rushed at 
private theatricals. Hannah Maria was 
to be a Sultana, her braided locks decked 
with pearls and tinsel, a rose tint added 
to her faded cheeks, her eyebrows pen- 
cilled, and the orbs beneath made almond- 
shaped by a judicious elongation of the 
shadows. 

A suite of weak young men were en- 
trapped into the business, and I hope 
no one will take offence at the prefixed 
adjective when I admit that I made one 
among the number. Her sister Jessie 
was really a pretty little girl, and two 
cousins of the ladies, very lively in their 
manners if plain in their persons, were 
also enlisted amongst the actors, so that 
possibly there is some excuse for our im- 
becility. 

It was at first an accepted programme 
in our ranks, that all would steer clear of 
Hannah Maria. But as we were four 
hapless gentlemen, with only three available 
ladies to divide amongst us, this plan was 
rather a perplexing one on the face of it. 
It followed, as a matter of necessity, that 
the lot of evil fell to the youngest and 
greenest of our party. Johnny Bowles 
was an obliging, unoffending young fellow, 
and he yielded with so good a grace that 
I felt my sympathies quite touched in his 
behalf, and I went to work with a will to 
coach him up in his part. He was to 
be Selim to Hannah’s Zuleika, and we 
managed that his services should be 
accepted by the lady on the representa- 
tion that his histrionic talents were of a 
superior order, and that the Irvings and 
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of the age would be thrown utterly into the 
shade, as he made his first bow to the foot- 
lights. 

Hannah Maria was no fool, and I don’t 
think she believed us. But what could she 
do? Everyone else declined the honour of 
“Selim.” She had to take what she could 
get, and be thankful. 

Whether chance or cunning were at 
work in the proceedings, I am powerless 
now to decide. But something terrible 
was approaching. Had it not been utterly 
unforeseen, I would have stopped at no 
means, fair or foul, to avert the catas- 
trophe; but it came on me like a thunder- 
bolt. 

The night of the theatricals arrived, and 
Johnny Bowles was missing. A telegram 
arrived from him at the eleventh hour, 
stating that he had sprained his ankle in 
stepping out of a railway carriage, and 
was unable to appear. 

We were in the green-room at the time, 
a party of seven, and Mrs. Holder had 
just given a final touch to Zuleika’s toilet. 

On persual of the missive, she turned 
instantly to me. 

“Dick, dear!” she ejaculated, with 
quite a motherly seizure of my arm, 
“you'll have to do it. You know the 
part better than Mr. Bowles. I have 
heard you prompting him dozens of times. 
How lucky for us to have you! You'll be 
Selim 4 

“T’ll be hanged if I will,” I began, but 
checked myself with an effort. I was the 
guest of the lady ; I had eaten hot suppers 
at her expense for six consecutive rehearsal- 
nights. How could I break out into such 
rudeness as this—such utter contempt of 
the dues of hospitality? _.. 

“T am afraid I couldn’t, Mrs. Holder,” I 
stammered. “I am the worst actor in the 
world, when there’s anything of sentiment 
on the cards. There’s Mr. Truell e 

I was stopped by an awful look from 
that quarter. If a pistol had been held to 
my head it could not have expressed more 
menace or malediction, and at that instant 
Hannah Maria glided up to me. 

“Oh, Dick is the very one,” she ex- 
claimed, with her sweetest glance of en- 
couragement. ‘You mustn’t be so modest. 
You are twice as good in the part as Mr. 

Bowles.” 

Thereupon, before I knew where I was, 
a turban was on my head, a flowing robe 
across my shoulders, and a long hookah at 
my side, while numerous traitor voices 
pronounced me a veritable sultan of the 














East, the finest in mien and majesty that 
had ever stepped upon the boards. I 
began to feel a little flattered ; and, reflect- 
ing that after all it was a mere piece of 
acting, I set myself to make love to 
Hannah Maria with an energy which 
might attract the plaudits of the thirty 
or forty spectators who awaited our 
appearance in the front drawing-room. 

Some cursed vanity must have seized 
me that night, for I began to throw 
myself into the business with an insane 
enthusiasm. As the plot deepened I be- 
came excited, elated, and, in determining 
to captivate the audience, I quite forgot 
what fatal work of fascination might be 
progressing on the platform. Ere the 
dropping of the curtain Hannah Maria 
clung to me—literally clung to me with 
the tightest grasp of a despairing spinster. 
I had my part to play. I could not dis- 
grace myself and fail in it now, and I 
grew as impassioned as herself. As the 
words escaped me in the love-scene : 

This is no jest, but the grave garb of truth 

What long has silent lain a language finds— 

The language of the looks, the lips, the heart! 

I felt her sink on my shoulder. Her 
eyes closed; and a murmur of “ Dearest 
Dick ! ” was audible as a stage whisper in 
my ear. 

We were luckily near the end, or I don’t 
think I could have borne it longer. The 
last speech uttered, I sprang off the boards 
with a perfect caper of delight. After all 
it had been good fun in one way, and it 
was over now. Let me have said what I 
would, have done what I would, it was 
farce throughout. I was free still; heart 
whole, hand whole. I had shown cle- 
verness, willingness to oblige, alacrity— 
not weakmindedness or pliancy. Words 
which had been conned over, and com- 
mitted to memory, had surely nothing 
serious in them —nothing of the dangerous 
character. 

Reassured thus, I prepared myself to 
enjoy the sweets and savouries of a good 
supper; to reap my laurels, unshadowed 
by any presage of orange-blossoms. But 
if I could throw off the garb of the actor, 
there was another who would not. Hannah 
Maria held on to her mimic grandeur in 
the matter of dress, and insisted on ap- 
pearing amongst the guests at the supper- 
table in the rdle of a betrothed sultana ; 
not one of her pearls unwound, her zones 
loosened, or the simpering smiles of her 
ancient lips relaxed. I had to drink wine 
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her, and only escaped from my enslave- 
ment at the dead hour of midnight. 


CHAPTER It, 


I pon’r think I slept well on gaining the 
refuge of my couch. I had horrid dreams, 
I know. Whether they were due to lobster- 
patties, whipped creams, or Hannah Maria, 
I won’t at this distance of time decide. The 
morning brought something so delightful 
that I have every right to forget. It was 
my appointment to a post in India for which 
I had made anxious application, but which 
I had had scarcely a hope of attaining. It 
was a good thing; a full thousand a year, 
with little to do for it. I had no disin- 
clination to the change of country and 
climate. 

As it was chiefly due to Mr. Holder, and to 
some powerful interest which he had used 
in my behalf, that I had been a successful 
candidate, I felt myself bound to set out at 
once, and announce my good fortune to 
that gentleman. 

Arriving at his residence, I was shown 
into the drawing-room, of which the sole 
present occupant was Hannah Maria. 

She rose bashfully, held my hand linger- 
ingly ; but I was too full of my ownrising 
prospects to succumb to sentiment, or the 
fear of it. 

I told her joyously of my impending de- 
parture ; and, to my delight, she congra- 
tulated me heartily upon it. 

“ She’s not such a bad old girl, after 
all,” I murmured to myself. “She is a 
well-wisher, no jealous inamorata.” 

“The only thing was the climate,” she 
ventured, with a soul of sympathy in her 
eyes. “Did I not dread it?” 

“Oh no,” I said. “Everything is 
arranged too well there to suffer incon- 
venience now. Many ladies even enjoy 
it. How would you like India, Hannah 
Maria ? ” 

She blushed violently, or was it the 
remains. of the paint which had fitful 
flashes still ? 

At the moment I espied her father from 
the window, pacing the rounds of his 
garden, and, making some excuse to the 
fair damsel, I hurried out to him. I was 
really indebted to the gentleman, and felt 
anxious to see him and thank him. 

On hearing my news he grew pressingly 
hospitable, and insisted on my staying for 
luncheon, when, he said, we should all have 
a talk over my prospects together. As we 
were re-entering the house he recollected 
some message to the gardener, but begged 


me to go into the drawing-room, and he 
would be with me in a minute or two. 

I advanced rather tremulously to the 
apartment; but, to my relief, Hannah 
Maria was gone; Mrs. Holder had taken 
her place, and was there alone. 

Instantly I had the warmest grasp of the 
hand I had received yet, and words of 
eager congratulation were literally out- 
poured upon me. 

“Thank you so much, Mrs. Holder,” I 
stammered out, trying to extricate myself 
from the avalanche of felicitations. “I 
knew you would be glad of my success. 
You and Mr. Holder have invariably been 
such kind friends.” 

“Yes, yes. You did not mistake us, 
Dick. We were anxious for this—always 
anxious for it.” 

“Tt is very good of you tc say so.” 

“Say it? but I feel it, my dear fellow;” 
and she drew me fondly on to the sofa. 
“Whom would I like better? I often 
thought what kept you back. But every- 
|thing is smooth now. There need be no 
more delays. You have made my dear 
girl—indeed, all of us very happy.” 

A dreadful terror crept over me as she 
spoke. Still she had not been so explicit 
as yet, that I could lay hold of anything, 
and I let her run on. 

“The only drawback is the climate,” 
she pursued glibly in the wake of Hannah 
Maria. ‘“ But one can’t have everything ; 
and possibly it may agree with her.” 

“*My dear Mrs. Holder,” I broke in 
desperately now, “you are under some 
misapprehension. I am going out alone.” 

“No, no, we won’t hear of that, Dick. 
I know what you would say—that you 
must make the home ready first. But 
you have no right to bear all the burden; 
she shall accompany you.” 

At these awful words I absolutely 
sprang from my seat. I believe 1 caught 
distractedly at my hair. I have a faint 
remembrance of all but falling on my 
knees, in a vain supplication for release. 
Every token was but accepted as deeper 
proof of my passion and devotion, and 
ere I could utter a syllable, Mr. Holder 
and Hannah Maria were on the scene. 

I was led up to the former for a paternal 
benediction, and Hannah sunk into my 
arms. She had on some floating, well- 


furbelowed gown; her hair had escaped 
in wild ringlets on her neck; and, lost in 
the involutions of her dress and herself, 
it would be difficult to decide whence the 
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“Dear girl!” ejaculated Mrs. Holder, 
in a pose over us, her hands uplifted and 
her eyes watery; “dear, darling Hannah 
Maria! I believe she would follow him 
anywhere ! ” 

“The deuce she would!” I groaned 
almostaudibly. “This is too terrible!” and 
I clenched my teeth till I think she was half 
afraid of me. I know I shook her off 
with more ease than I had hoped for, and 
in the same instant I bolted from the 
house. I said I must go; I was not able to 
stay for luncheon; and I looked, indeed, 
heated and excited to that degree, that 
some jungle fever seemed on me already. 

Safe at home; but why use the phrase ? 
There was no security for me anywhere 
now. In despair at home, I began to 
bethink me what had passed—what had 
I said ?—what hadI done? A few fatal 
words had, indeed, escaped me. I had 
asked her, ‘‘ Would you like India?” My 
brain seemed reeling, burning, bursting, 
and I could not properly estimate the sig- 
nificance of that query. Was it, indeed, a 
bond-fide offer—a proposal which bound 
me hand and foot as her prize? It must 
be so. Not she alone, but father and 
mother had viewed it in this light. And, 
three against one: what couldI do? It 
had all come of those infernal theatricals, 
that idiotic love-making. Entangled in 
one way, I was involved for ever; and 
the murmur of “ Dearest Dick!” which 
had beset me on the fatal boards, kept 
rising to a perfect shriek in my ears. 
There was but dne way of escape—to give 
up my appointment, my friendship with 
the Holders; to let them sue me for 
damages, renounce me, ruin me. But 
this was too much to consume on the 
shrine of Hannah Maria; and I shrank 
from such a sacrifice. 

As I pondered in awful abstraction, my 
hair rumpled, and my face fallen prostrate 
on the table, a thought struck me. I raised 
my head, and brought my hand down with 
an emphatic pound on the board. I had 
it at last. I would sell her! Yes, if she 
were mine, however the strange owner- 
ship came, I claimed at least the rights of 
possession—and I would sell her. 

I had a friend—a man in need, a poor 
devil of a doctor, just fresh with his 
diplomas—who could get nothing to do 
for want, as he had hinted to me, of a 
wife. Why he could not get the wife 
was another matter. He was bashful, 


awkward, homeless, and having been ham- 


out his fees by night-work as a copyist, he 
was an outcast from all civilised society. 
Hannah Maria, I knew, would have a 
couple of thousand pounds dowry ; I would 
add five hundred of my own, which would 
buy him a practice. True, in this way, 
the process of sale would have to be 
reversed. The money must be given with 
her—not for her. But if I didn’t mind 
that, the purchaser need not, and in the 
case of my friend there was little chance 
of an objection. In everything there is 
the positive as well as superlative degree. 
The bargain would be a good one for him, 
even if I had the best of it. My freedom 
would make his fortune, and Hannah 
Maria was presentable still. She would 
be capital at the head of a medical table, 
carving a joint with that grim energy for 
which her bony wrists and angular elbows 
so especially fitted her. For me she did 
not care a straw. I knew that well. She 
only wanted to be married; and a man 
with a profession at home, and who could 
get up a show of love, would naturally be 
preferred to myself, if I only manipulated 
the matter deftly and delicately. 

The plan laid, I was not slow to proceed 
to action. “ Luckless Lewis,” as I always 
called him, was within reach. He had 
been with me only the day before with a 
tale of his struggles, and had taken up his 
abode in our town, pending the settlement 
of an action brought against the neigh- 
bouring railway company for damages. 
He was medical attendant to the injured 
party, having come in for this piece of 
lack owing to a breakdown in his purse 
which had brought him in rapid flight on 
a line of rail where there was a providential 
breakdown for him, and, unharmed him- 
self, he had been able to bandage up the 
broken limbs of a fellow-traveller. It was 
almost the only fee he had ever bagged, 
and, as in this instance, physician and 
patient were equally anxious to make a 
bad job of the case, and to prolong the 
date of cure, there was a chance of his 
distinguishing himself. If he got talked 
a little about, and his name appeared in 
the papers, the Holders would be sure to 
take him up warmly, and I. determined to 
introduce him at once, as a man of travelled 
experience and notoriety. 

I found him in a small room of a dingy 
hotel, and when I intimated to him that a 
flourishing practice awaited his acceptance, 
together with the hand of a fair and well- 
dowered lady, he stared at me with all his 
eyes. If they did not increase in number 





mering at his profession for years, eking 
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they certainly did in size, as the eager 
query broke out: 

“Ts it a rise you're taking out of me? 
Is that what you're up to, Rewitt?” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s a rise 1 would 
give you, old fellow. Throw yourself into 
the business, and it’s done. That’s not 
much to ask you, is it? I'll manage all 
the rest.” 

“But what is the business?” he in- 
quired, dubiously. ‘‘ Murder it must be, 
at the very least. Nothing else was ever 
paid for so well.” 

I opened it to him as gingerly as I could, 
but I thought I saw symptoms of recoil. 

It was the name, no doubt. Everyone 
always shrank from the sound of Hannah 
Maria. I must drown it with enlogies. 

“‘ She is a most uncommon girl,” I said. 
“One in a thousand. She has strong 
feelings, and is of a truly clinging nature. 
She would make a wife for any man.” 

All this was true to the letter, and yet 
it sounded well; I saw that he was a little 
impressed. 

“But why give her up yourself, if she 
is what you say ?” he interposed, suddenly. 
“T don’t understand the affair.” 

“Well, you see, she took me up a 
little hastily, and I’m not quite prepared 
to marry and settle yet.” 

*‘ But then, her attachment to you?” 

* Oh, she’ll get over that. I'll steer off 
for a time—on sick-leave, you know—you'll 
step in meanwhile, and go it strong with 
the lady. I'll get a certificate of disease 
of the lungs, and forward it with a doleful 
letter lamenting the unavoidable inter- 
ruption of our happiness, and releasing 
her, as a matter of honour, from the 
engagement. Do you be there to console 
her with a prompt offer of your affections; 
and, as far as a matter of five hundred’ 
will settle you, why——”’ 

“ You are very flattering, Rewitt ; quite 
too generous.” 

“Don’t mention it, dear boy; I would 
do anything to advance your prospects.” 

I believe he saw daylight at length. At 
all events it was “land at last” for him, 
and he thought fit to fall in with my offer. 

I was to furnish the introduction to the 
Holder household, to avoid any more 
passages on my own account with Hannah 
Maria, and leave the coast clear for him. 

Lucklessly I began to wind up arrange- 
ments with a parting eulogium on Hannah 
Maria. 

“Oh, drop that, Rewitt,” he broke in 
rather sharply. ‘ What sort of a fellow 





are you in this case to leave the girl? It’s 
not a certificate of weak lungs you should 
send in, but of a bad heart. I'll give it to 
you at once.” 

“ Well, take her,” I said, “as a cross, a 
chain, a charmer—what you will. I'll say 
nothing, only that neat place you tell me 
of in Lincolnshire, with the sickly popula- 
tion, can be yours as soon as she’s won.” 

“ As soon as we’re one, you mean.” 

“ Well, that’s the climax, of course.” 

Upon this we shook hands, and I pro- 
ceeded to further action in the letter- 
writing department. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was nine o’clock at night, and I was 
in apartments at Southampton preparing 
for embarkation for Bombay. My plans 
had succeeded, and “ Luckless Lewis” had 
prospered. The last accounts from him 
were of a highly reassuring character, and 
he intimated to me that Hannah Maria 
bat awaited my annulment of the engage- 
ment to render her an involuntary accom- 
plice in the plot. 

“T have found her,” he said, “ of that 
tenderly clinging nature which you de- 
scribed, and I believe, with you, that she 
would make a wife for any man.” If 
there were a little sarcasm in the admis- 
sion, he had surely a right to this much 
independence of feeling and expression, 
and I could not quarrel with him for it. 

I had written accordingly to Hannah 
Maria, furnishing a bill of disabilities 
which I hoped would find-acceptance, and 
I had my cheque signed for five hundred 
pounds, ready to hand over to the gentle- 
man the moment I obtained her release. 
The negotiations for the Lincolnshire prac- 
tice were all but completed, and everything 
seemed drawing to a close. 

On this particular evening I was await- 
ing the post and the expected missive 
from the lady, and I had made myself 
very cosy in celebration of the event. 

It was the month of November; a good 
fire was lighted in the polished grate of 
my sitting-room, an easy-chair was drawn 
towards it, in which I had thrown myself 
at full length; the gas burned cheerfully 
in a lustre overhead, and I had a round 
table at my side, well furnished with maga- 
zines and papers. I was deep in the pages 
of an exciting story, when there was aquick 
knock at the hall-door. 

Thinking only of the postman, I rushed 
impetuously out, and came in collision 
with someone whom I almost knocked 
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over. A very vehement exclamation was 
the result, and the voice thus evoked sent 
a thrill through me. I started back in 
horror, and made a rush for escape! But 
in vain. I was collared fiercely, and held 
in a relentless grasp. 

“This is a nice business, sir!” broke 
forth the angry.tones of Mr. Holder. “A 
nice business, indeed!” 

“What, what ?” I gasped, for I thought 
I saw my epistle to Hannah Maria 
flourished before me, and caught a glimpse 
of her avenging form behind. But con- 
science was more terrible to me than 
reality ; neither letter nor lady was on the 
scene. I had enough to do, all the same, 
with my present antagonist. He was 
literally crimson in the face, his brows 
met, and his seizure became tighter, 
almost throttling. 

“What is it, Mr. Holder? What's 
wrong?” I cried at last, freeing myself 
forcibly from my position. 

“You scoundrel! how can youask? A 
nice trick you’ve played us! A nice fellow 
you introduced to us! He has deceived 
us all, disgraced the family, and run off 
with my daughter ! ” 

At the words I felt a throb of relief. 
However he had managed it, it was done. 
My bonds were severed, my safety secured, 
—Hannah Maria was gone! The first 
prayer of thankfulness offered up, I began 
to put some eager questions to the gentle- 
man. 

“ But how was this? Why was this?” 
I interposed rapidly. “ Would you not 
have given your consent ? ” 

“That's another matter, sir. It wasn’t 
asked. That’s all you’ve got to know. 
Such a thing never happened in our family 
before—never!” And the old gentleman 
all but blubbered. 

“ And when was it? Where are they 
gone to?” I ventured. “Don’t take it 
to heart, sir. Lewis is not a bad fellow. 
There’s been some folly in the business, 
nothing more. He'll make her a good 
husband.” 

“ Bat he has got nothing—not a copper, 
I believe, to knock against another.” 

“He has his profession. An appoint- 
ment awaits him—a capital thing—a 
rattling practice down in Lincolnshire.” 

With these reassuring words I managed 
to draw Mr. Holder within my sitting- 
room. 

The hall was rapidly becoming a gather- 
ing-place for the full strength of the 
establishment, and more than one pair 











of curious eyes was popping over the 
banisters. 

I pushed him gently into my big easy- 
chair, and occupied a thin cane erection 
myself. 

“Tell me all, sir,” I besought, with no 
affectation of interest. “Is she off? Is 
she really gone ? ” 

“Ay, that she is, and beyond recall. 
They fied by the express at four o’clock 
this morning, and we had a telegram at 
midday to say they were married in 
London.” 

“Thank Heaven!” I began. 

“You're glad of it! I do believe you're 
glad of it, Rewitt. Robbing a father of 
his child—a young thing like that! ” 

**Hannah Maria is not so very young,” 
I hazarded. 

“Hannah Maria! But it’s Jessie!” he 
roared out at me, with an oath. 

“Jessie!” and a terrible collapse followed 
the word. Whether the chair was weak, 
or I fell into the condition myself, some- 
thing failed me at the moment. As I 
would have sprung up, all went down 
instead, and I came crash to the ground. 

I found a leg of the chair brandished in 
my hand as I rose, and I seemed intent on 
hurling it at somebody or something, to 
relieve the horrid pressure on my brain. 

“Sold!” I broke out wildly. ‘Sold, 
sold! And I thought I had sold her!” 

Mr. Holder appeared half afraid of me, 
and he retreated as far as the door. 

“Good-bye!” he said. “Good-bye, 
Rewitt! I see you know nothing, can do 
nothing. But, Heaven be praised, I have 
a daughter left! Hannah Maria is mine, 
or rather yours, still. Her kit is bought, 
the banns are called, and you shall have 
her at once.”’ 

If he thought of flight before, he cer- 
tainly took to it in earnest now. I saw 
nothing more of him but the tail of his 
coat, as it whisked through the door, and 
then, with a resounding clap of the lock, 
he was gone. 

Can anyone blame me if I tore up my 
ready-signed cheque, packed my papers 
and possessions, and was off to Paris that 
night ? Can any dweller in fragile tene- 
ments fling a parting stone at the fugitive 
from Hannah Maria? I am safe to aver 
not; even if I cast friendship to the winds, 
and committed myself to the mercy of the 
same element in embarking on board the 
Indiana at Marseilles. True, I owed the 
appointment which awaited me at the close 
of my voyage to the father of the deserted 
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damsel. But there are limits—at least it| anywhere. My tale of failing lungs had 

seemed so to me—to gratitude, to magna- | failed me utterly. Diseased or dying, it 

nimity, to indebtedness. was plain she would be the ministering 

angel to the last—she would effect a 
GaarEes Fy. seizure of what was left. 

An angry storm beset us in the first| Would that the waves had swelled 
days of our voyage, and, viewing myself | more ominously, that the wind had kept 
as a sort of Jonah, I crept off, panic-| its force! If it had held out a day or 
stricken, to my cabin. Some throes of | two longer she might have given in, and 
conscience, or of an organ of more physical | been laid literally on the shelf. As it was, 
manufacture, must have begun to work | but one course remained. I must stay in 
amongst others of the passengers, for I| my quarters, since she wouldn’t stay in 
did not see a lady’s face for many a day. | hers, and if they were but as roomy as the 
Would that the blessed breeze had lin-| wide berth I would gladly give her, I 
gered! At the end of a week I was | should have the range of a Serapis. 
strutting about softly on a steadied deck, 
when a sound on the staircase, ascending| Hours—days have gone by, and I am 
from the ladies’ saloon, caught my ear. | here still. But a hope is rising, if I am 
It was that of weak and stumbling foot-/not. In penning during my imprison- 
steps, and, moved by my innate gallantry, | ment this chapter of mishaps, and planning 
I rushed forward to give assistance. A | at the same time a plot of deliverance, I 
lady was coming up. Her head was bent, | have recognised a fatal weakness in myself, 
but the figure was good; and I was offering | a cowardly acquiescence in the force of 
her the tender support of my arm, when | circumstances. It shall be trampled on 
another form appeared behind. One glance, | forthwith. I will be bold and valorous. 
and I uttered a shriek which brought up | I will hold to my appointment, but not to 
the steward and two or three sailors. | the lady. I will stifle no longer in this 
The form was that of Mrs. Holder, armed | Red-sea heat. I will sally on deck, and 
with a big book and a bag. With a/| greet her with the distant smile of ac- 
thump I let my fair burden drop from | quaintanceship. I will disclaim a tie which 
me, and, as she fell heavily against the | never was formed, and, if the worst comes 
balustrade, I beheld the dingy face and | to the worst, I will throw overboard every 
well-worn features of Hannah Maria. It | atom of prudence, every scruple of right— 
was she herself on board, and in the body— | and Hannah Maria along with them. 
as much of her as was left after a sickness | aceite ieee 
which had added ten years to her age. = 
There she was, backed up by the maternal| NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
presence—ready to catch me, to claim me | THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
for her own! At the thought an inner, A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
revulsion seized me anew. The waters | By DUTTON COOK, 
were calm, but the qualm had come on. | Author of “Young Mr. Nightingale,” “ Hobson’s 
I literally reeled, and, beckoning frantically | Choice,” &c. &c., entitled 
to the steward, he hauled me off to m 
abe. Y| “DOUBLEDAY'S CHILDREN.” 

“Throw me in the berth! Lock the | = 


“Tet no one come near'mo!” “And with | WHEN THE SHIP GOMES 
a golden key shutting him and every | ” 
intruder out, I sank shuddering on my | HOME, 














Tow. | 
pillow cate] THE DOUBLE NUMBER 


Here was a catastrophe ! 
Maria was shipped along with me! | ong 
Backed up by parental approval, she had | CHRISTMAS 
tracked my movements, pitched on my WILL BE READY ON 
vessel (and didn’t it pitch her well in FRIDAY, DECEMBER ist, 1876, 
return !), had embarked before me from | And may be had of all Booksellers, and at 
the shores of Albion, and was ready now, | the Railway Bookstalls. 
as her mother had averred, to follow me | Price FourPENce. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rownn is reserved by the Authors. 
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COD LIVER OIL; 


Incontestably proved by more than Twenty-Five Years’ Medical experience to be 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE MOST EASILY DIGESTED. |THE MOST SPEEDILY EFFICACIOUS. 























CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of DR. DE JOoNGH’s LiGHT-BRown Cop Liver OIL 
in Pulmonary Consumption are now fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to 
Phthisis, but of arresting the development of tubercles ; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished in numerous cases a complete 
cure. No remedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive 
functions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expecto- 
tation, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. HARDWICKE, Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, writes :— 


“Tn the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption, so prevalent in our great centres ct 
population, the use of Dr. DE JonGuH’s LIGHT-BRowN Cop LIVER OIL is attended with manifold 
advantages ; and I know of no therapeutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary 
—s is better calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues of the British 
slands. 


Mr. ALLEN G. CHATTAWAY, District Medical Officer, Leominster, writes :— 


“ Having for some years extensively used DR. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BROowWN Cop LIVER OIL, 
both in public and private practice, I have no hesitation in stating that its effects are very far superior 
to those of any other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly four years since, two cases of confirmed Consumption 
were placed under my care. In both, the lungs were a mass of tubercular deposit, and every possible 
Sound to be heard in phthisis was present. The sole remedy employed was Dr. DE JONGH’s LIGHT- 
Brown Cop LIvER OIL; and now the patients are strong and fat ; the diseased (abnormal) sounds 
nearly inaudible ; and in the one case (male), hunting, fishing, and shooting are freely indulged in, the 
patient expressing himself quite capable of undergoing a¢ much fatigue as any of his fellow-sportsmen.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 





DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


In cases of Prostration and Emaciation, the restorative powers of Dr pg 
Joncu’s Licut-BRown Cop Liver O1L have been remarkably manifested both with 
adults and children, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties having entirely 
restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


Mr. ROWLAND DALTON, M.R.CS., District Medical Officer, Bury St. 


Edmunds, writes :-— 

“In giving my opinion of DR. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BRowN Cop LIVER OIL, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that 1 have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. DE 
JoNnGu’s OiL are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and 
strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I never recommend any other 
sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means 
of saving my life on two occasions; and even now, when I feel ‘out of condition,’ I take it, and 
like it, unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. I could wish that-Dr. DE JONGH’s 
OIL would come into general use, and ertirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


Mr. THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, in a communication to the A/edical Times and Gazette, writes :-— 


‘«In badly nourished infants, DR DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL is invaluable. 
The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. 
The weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children 
generally like the taste of DR. DE JonGn’s OIL, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it 
appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children 
who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 








Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

**T have frequently prescribed Dr. pz JonGu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent 
of great value.” 





Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 


“Tn all cases I have found Dr. p—E JonGu’s Cod Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which 
the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 
state of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” 





Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. pe Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to 
which the Profession is extending its use.” 








Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

The experience of many years has abundantly proved 
the truth of every word said in favour of Dr. pE JoNGH’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver (il by many of our first Physicians 
and Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority and 
an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unauestioned.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. 


“We think it a great advantage that there is one kind 
of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be 
= Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pe 

ONGH.” 





Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King's College. 


“Dr. DE JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Ojls.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s8.6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; sealed with a Capsule impressed on the top with DR. DEJ ONGH’S 
Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and labelled under the Pink Wrapper with his 


Stamp and Signature, and the Signature of his Sole Consignees. 
WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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LIVERPOOL—25 Castle Street, 


MANCHES'V'ER—19 Brazennose Street. 


















THE CORPORATION OF THE 
~ 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





Tuts OFFICE alone combines the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages an 
assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured from the first for the 
same yearly payment which would generally assure £ 1000. 


The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a oss. The effect of 
reserving the surplus for the survivors (who will, however, comprise 
more than half the members) has been that policies for £1000 have 
already been increased to £1400, £1600, and £1800. Some of 
the early policies have already been doubled, ,; 





The NEw BUSINESS of the last two years averaged £ 1,100,000, 
and in all respects the Report for 1875 was most favourable, 


The Cost of MANAGEMENT is unusually low. Notwithstanding the large 
amount of New BusIness—in special connection with which so much of the 
outlay is necessarily incurred—the Ratio of Expenses in last year was only 
8.4 per cent on its Receipts, or 11.5 per cent on the Premium Income. 
The actual Expenses are greatly under those of any other Institution doing a 
like amount of New Business. 

The GROWTH OF THE FuNDs must after all be the best practical test of 
prosperity. On this point Professor Macpherson, as Chairman last year, 
stated that “ the RaTi0 in which, for several years past, our Funds have increased, 
in proportion to our Income, has greatly exceeded that of any other Office in the 
Kingdom.” ‘The Increase in the past year was £230,000. 

The Accumulated Funds now exceed £2,700,000, 

A DIAGRAM (frepared for the Chairman, Thos. Stevenson, C.E.., F.R.S.E.), 
showing the whole Receipts and Expenditure in each year, and the Funns 
at the end of each year—thus giving at a glance the history of the Institution 
from the commencement to the present time—may be had on application. 

Full STATEMENTS Of PRINCIPLES will be found in the ANNUAL REPORTS. 


‘EDINBURGH, October 1876, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








LONDON OFFICE-—18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





BIRMINGHAM—24 Gennett’s Hill 


GLASGOW-—67 St. Vincent Street. 








BRISTOL—St, Stephen’s Avenue. 


LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 


BELFAST—22 Wearing Street. 








Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 


| Age Annual | ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO ge 

} next Premium pay- 2! Single next 

| Birth- able during Twenty-one Fourteen Seven | Payment. Birth- 
day Life Payments Payments Payments _ 

|} 21 £116 3 £210 6 | £€3 411 £510 0 £33 0 1 21 

| 22 116 9 | 211 0] 359 | 511 0 | 33 510 22 | 
23 iW 9 211 6 | 83 6 5 512 1 | 3311 2 23 | 

| 24 117 7 212 1] 8 611 513 1 $3.16 5 24 | 

| 25 118 0 sm 08is 7s 514 0 34 2 0 25 | 

| } 

| 26 18 6 213 0 3 710 51411 i 8 2 26 | 

| 27 19 2 213 6/138 8 7 51511 416 ] a7 | 

| 28 119 11 214 1 | 9 5 517 1 5 4 9 28 | 
29 2 0 8 214 8 10 8 518 6 514 1 29 
*30 21 6 215 4 311 2 6 0 1 6 64 COO “3 | 


2 
Co 
i) 
—4 
~ 
w 
— 


3 2 2 216 2 812 1 8 1 | 
32 2835 | 227 1 313 2 6 8 37 5 5 32 | 

| 3 |} 246 | 218 0 | 3144] 658 | 3717 2 33 | 

| 34 $67 i £29 @ $315 7 S73 i ae TF 34 (| 

| 35 2 610 30 2 3 16 11 610 0 | 39 2 9 35 

| 36 | 282]315 !] 318 4] 612 5 | 391611 36 | 
3 29 8 329 3 19 11 615 0 40 12 4 37 

| 38 233 3 | 3 eS 617 9 a ome | 38 | 

| $ S131) | 38691] 43 4 707 |] 42 5 4 39 

) 140 | 2149/3875!) 452/737 | 43 210 | 40 | 

| 41 | 2168 | s92)/472) 768] 44 ON 41 | 
42 218 8 bit 3 49 3 | 7 911 4419 9 42 | 
43 3 O11 313 1 411 5 713 3 1519 3 43 
44 3 8 315 8 1 13 10 716 9 1619 7 44 

| 45 3 5 YO 317 6 416 4 8 0 7 iS 0 8 45 
46 3 8 5 40 0 {19 1 8 4 6 i9 2 8 46 | 
47 > 11 5 $ > 8 a) a 2 5 5 re) ov 3 8 47 | 
48 314 8 45 8 5 5 4 813 2 51 9 7 48 
49 318 1] 1 8 9 5 8 9 8 17 11 214 1 49 
50 te ae et 3 512 4 9 210 53.19 3 50 

| 51 15 6 115 5 516 1 9 711 55 4 5 51 | 

| 52 49 5 $18 10 519 11 913 1 56 9 0 52 | 
538 f13 5 5 2 5 6 311 9 18 3 57 12 11 53 
54 117 8 s¢€ 3 6 8 0 10 3 sé 5817 2 54 | 
55 5 111 510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 55 

| 56 5 6 4 wabie 614 9 1013 7 61 3 8 56 
57 5 10 11 sahil 618 8 1018 8 62 6 5 57 
58 : 22 ie 729 11 310 63 9 4 BS 
59 = aoe fe 11 9 0 641211 59 
60 667 | 712 0 1114 8 6516 9 60 


[These Rates are about as low as the usual noa-pari icipating Rates. ] 






* A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a year! ayment, during life, of £20:15s. This 
Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure 2800+ nly, instead of £1000. 


OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 

* At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1000, £33°: 14: 2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 








DUBLIN OFFICE-—16 COLLEGE GREEN. 


DUNDEE—30 Meadowside. 


NEWCASTLHE—26 Market Streat 

















DUNDEE—30 Meadowside. 


NEWCASTLHE—26 Market Street. 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contribulions. 





LIFE-BOAT 


Repcar, Yorksutre.—On the 29th Sept., 1876, 
a sudden gale from N.E., accompanied by rain, 
sprang up on this coast, and great excitement was 
oce asioned at Redcar from the fact of there being 
five fishing cobles out at sea. ‘The gale came on 
between 7 and 8 a.m., and in an incredibly short 
time the sea rose to a great height. Two of the 
cobles could be seen just outside the rocks, appa- 
rently unabie to reach the shore. A crew having 





been speedily got together, the Life-boat Burton- 
on- Trent was launched at’ 8.30 a.m.; but in the | 
meantime the cobles had got inside the rocks, and | 
soon afterwards reached the ‘and in safety. Two 
out of the other three boats could by this time be 
seen labouring heavily about a mile off the pier- 
head, and these also managed, although with great 
difficulty, to get to land without the aid of the 
Life-boat. In the meantime it had been ascer- 
tained from the crew of the first coble that landed 
that the fifth boat had gone much farther out 
than the others, and as nothing had been seen of 
it since the gale came on, it was anxiously looked 
for from the beach, and the worst was appre- 
hended. Accordingly the Life-boat put to sea, 
and made sail for the fishing-ground. In about 
half an hour the missing coble could be just dis- 
covered about 4 miles off Redcar Pier-head, on 
which an anxious crowd was congregated. She 
was labouring heavily, and making little or no 
headway. The Life-boat reached her at 9.30 a.m., 
and took off the crew, there being 2 men and 
1 lad on board, to the great relief of tiie spectators. 
It was evident that, had there been any delay in 
the launching of the Life-boat, the crew of the 
coble must have perished. 

FrasexBurGH, N.B.—On the 19th February, 
during a storm of unusual violeuce from the N.E.., 
the schooner Augusta, belonging to Sunder!and, | 
and bound from that port to Little Jersey, was | 
wrecked on some rocks to the leeward of this 
harbour. The Life-boat Charlotte, having put to 
sea, bore down upon the wreck, anchored in a 
suitable position, and succeeded in taking on 
board the whole crew, 4 in number, In a very 
short time afterwards the wreck went to pieces 
The rescued crew were not yet safe, however; 
for, on the Life-boat weighing her anchor, it was 
soon found that the utmost power of the oarsmen | 
was insufficient to force the boat against the gale | 

Page 1. 





SERVICES. 


towards the mouth of the harbour; and at length 
the coxswain, finding his boat fiercely beaten 
down upon a rocky lee shore, had the anchor let 
go: two heavy seas in succession striking the 
boat just at that time, however, the ancher did 
not bite in time, and when it at length brought up 
the boat, her stern came into collision with the 
rocks. As it was manifest that she would eventually 
destroy herself in that position, and all on board be 
left beating about in the sea, the coxswain ordered 
the cable to be cut, trusting that the heavy sea 
would force so buoyant and tough a boat far 
enough up on the rocks to enable those on board 
to escape. The coxswain’s judgment proved a 
thoroughly sound one; and the Life-boat, though 
she was reduced to the condition of a wreck 
herself, carried the whole 17 persons on board 
safely on to hard, firm rock. A small channel 
still separated from the mainland the rock on 
which the Life-boat crew and the crew of the 
Augusta had thus been landed, but the shoal ou:- 
side making smooth water in it, two ordinary 
boats were launched from the shore, and crossing 
the channel, finally succecded in landing, in per- 
fect safety, the whole party, whose arrival was 
hailed by the cheers of an immense crowd of 
people, who, with intense anxiety, had been watch- 
ing the varying fortunes of the two crews for so 
long. 

Sxeoness.—On the 14th April, at 8.30 am., the 
ketch £lizubeth, of Goole, while an a voyage 
trom London to Gainsbro’, was observed off this 
station in a disabled state, with signa! of distress 
flying, and the crew in the rigging. A gale, with 
snow, was blowing from E.N.E., i.e. on shore, and 
in a short time the L£lizabeth was observed to 


| strike tie ground and swamp. ‘The masts remained 


above water, with the crew lashed in the rigging. 
The Lite-boat Herbert Ingram tried to launch, but 
on the first and second attempts was washed back 
on the beach, broadside on, by the violence of the 
surf. A third effort was made, and about 9.30 a.m. 
she succeeded in getting clear of the beach, and 
by 10 o’clock reached the wreck. ‘Two men were 


| rescued from their perilous position, a third had 


perishei previous to arrival of the Life-boat, and 
a fourth, supposed then to have been lust, had 
been picked up by the brigantine with which the 
Elizabeth had been in collision. 

(Turn over. 








Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


SUPPOKTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patroness—Ber Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


Services of the Life-boats of the Institution in 1876. 


(FROM ist JANUARY TO 3isr OCTOBER.) 











A. E. M., brig, of Nantes . ° ° - 8. Macedonia, brig, of Blyth . ° 7 
Alabama, schooner, of Goole ° " + 2) Maid of Kent, schooner, of London—assisted 
Anna, schooner, of Rendsburg . 4| tosave vessel and . e ‘ - § 
Arbroath fishing boats— rendered assistance. | Mary Ann, brig, of W hitehaven . - 10 
Atlantic, barque, of Swansea—assisted to ' Maxim, brigantine, of St. John’s, N. B. - 8 
save vessel and ° - 16 | McNeara, ship, of Boston, U. 'S.— assisted 
Auffredy, barque, of Sunderland . ° - 8 to save vessel. 
Augusta, schooner, of Sunderland - 4) Mignonetie, barque, of London , 14 
Bavinyton, steam wherry, of Newcastle 4 Morning Star, fishing lugger, of Redcar— 
Bebside, s.s., of Newcastle-on-Tyne . e saved vessel and. 3 
Bridget, brigantine, of Dungarvan 8 | Providence, fishing yawl, of Lowestoft —ren- 
Brothers, schooner, of Sunderland—rendered dered assistance. 
assistance. Psyche, three-masted schooner, of Swansea— 
Brother's Pride, barque, of St. John’s, N.B. 11] assisted to save vessel and ° 7 
Cingalese, s.8., of London—remained by vessel. | Redcar fishing cobles—rendered assistance. 
Claudine, sch., Antwerp —rendered assistance Resolute, schooner, of Peterhead . » & 
Clifton, barque, of Liverpool ‘ 10 | Robert Stevenson, brig, of North Shields . 9 
Coonatto, barque of London—remained by | Roycroft, barque, of Annapolis, N.S.—ren- 
vessel. | dered assistance. 
County of Ayr, ship, of Glasgow . . 2 | Rubens, s.s.,of Liverpool—remained by vessel. 
Cullerevats fishing c obles—rendered assistance. Speed, brig, of Sunderland—assisted to save 
Dawn, dandy, of Grimsby—saved vessel and 3 vessel and ° 9 
Dragon, yacht, of Swanage . : - 2) Staithes fishing cobles—rendered ‘assistance. 
Eagle, pleasure boat, of L landudno 5 | Tobina, schooner, of Oude Pekela . - 5S 
Edith, fishing-boat, of Lowestoft—assisted Trader, brigantine, of Portaferry ° - 4 
to save vessel and . : . . 10| Turkestan, ship, of Liv erpool . . - 22 
Elizabeth, schooner, of I. lane! ly . ° « 5| Tweed, schooner, of Greenock . ° - 6 
Elizabeth, ketch, of Goole . ° ° . 8 Victory, smack, of Hull . 5 
Emily, barque, of Shields . 17 | Vivid, fishing boat, of Ferryden—assisted to 
Ferryden fishing boats—rendered assistance. save vessel and ° - 6 
Frank, dandy, of Grimsby . 10 | Walker Hall, barque, of Sunderland ll 
Fred. Thompson, brig, of Dundee —remained Wells, sch. ,Goole— assisted to save vessel and 5 
by vessel. West ‘Hartlepool fishing boat ° . - 38 
aa. fishing boat, of Eyemouth—vesseland 6] W hitby fishing boats . ° 12 
George Smeed, three-masted schooner, of W illiam, fishing smack, of Ww enterd - ‘ 6 
Rochester—rendered assistance William ’ Pitt, ketch, of Poole ° ° Ge 
Gustaf, s.s., of Gothenburg . " ‘ - 14| Wyre, schooner, of Fleetwood . ‘ x 2 
Iimatar, barque, of Finland . ° e 15] _—_ 
Lona, schooner, of Belfast . ° - 3) Total lives saved by Life-boats in first Ten 
John, schooner, of Runcorn ° - 3] Months of 1876, in addition to 14 vessels . 377 
Katrina, Prussian schooner ° . . During the same period the Institution 
Killin, schooner, of Greenock. . - 5] granted rewards for saving Lives by fish- 
Lady "Mary, schooner, ot Irvine . 4 ing and other boats . : fc . 66 
Lapwing, brigantine, of Liv erpool—assisted — 
to save vessel. Total of Lives saved in fivet ee }aas 
Leonie, brig, of Charlotte-Town, P.E.I. 4) Months of 1876. 
N —ren¢ - 
—e . rendered as | Ditto during the whole Year of jo21 
Lion, schooner, of Goole—saved ymin and 4 1875 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Lizzie Morton, sch., of St. lves—vesseland 5 
Llanaelhaian fishing boat . ° ° . = Total . : _ . 1364 


Tue CommitrEE oF MANAGEMENT have to state that during the year 1875 the Roya 
Nationat Lirs-Boat Insrirution expended £80,241 on its 256 Life-boat Establishments on the 
Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in addition to having contributed to the saving of 921 
persons from various shipwrecks on our Coasts, for which services it granted 80 Silver Medals and 
Votes of Thanks on Vellum, and pecuniary rewards to the amount of £3,289. 

The number of Lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society, or by special exertions for 
which it has granted rewards, since its formation, is 23,900; for which services 92 Gold Medals, 
876 Silver Medals, and £49,000 in cash have been paid in Rew ards. 

It is most gratifying and encouraging to know that, notwithstanding the peril and exposure 
incurred by the gallant crews last year, only one life was lost from the Life-boats of the Society, 
although about 11,000 men were out in them on all occasions during the twelve months. 

‘The expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting-carriage, and boat-house, averages 
£900, in addiiion to £70 a-year needed to keep the establishment in a state of efficiency. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, 
Messrs. W =, PercivaL, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; by all the other Bankers in the United 
Kingdom ; by all the Life-Boat Branches ; and by the Secretary, Kicuarp Lewis, Esq., at the 
Institution, 14 Joun STREET, ADELPHI, London, W.C.— November 1st, 1876. 
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s 
THE 
Real Property Trust 
7 LIMITED. 
5 
10 Era 
~ 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, 
14 
CONSISTING OF 
3 
50,000 Shares of £10 each, payable £1 on Application, £2 on Allotment, 
and £2 three months after Allotment. 
7 500,000 Shares of £1 each, payable 5S.on Application and 5s. on Allotment, 
P the remainder in Calls of 5s. three months and six months after Allotment. 
g mL ee 
Of which tt is proposed to offer annually One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds Share Capital for subscription. 
, = Seventy Thousand Pounds have been already taken, 
: leaving only Therty Thousand to beapplied for. Allot- 
4 ment will be made in the order of Application. 
22 ° 
6 Ae 
5 ‘ 
6 Trustees and Directors. 
a LONDON BOARD, 
3 J. FORTESCUE-HARRISON, Ese., | WM. JAMES INGRAM, Esq., M.P, 
12 M.P., Chairman. Sir G. ST. VINCENT. KING, 
6 JOSEPH DODDS, Esq., M.P. K.C.B. 
Tue Hon. CECIL DUNCOMBE. Major-GenrErat CHAS. NEED, 
— EDINBURGH BOARD. 
377 JOHN BRUCE, Ese, Chairman. | LOCKHART THOMSON, Eso. 
JOHN MILNE, Esa, 
66 SHankers. 
rind THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
443 THE CLYDESDALE BANKING COMPANY, EDINBURGH, 
AND ITS BRANCHES, 
921 Se? 
aie Solicitors, 
364 Mxssxs. ASHURST, MORRIS & Co., 6, Old Jewry, E.C. 
VAL Auditors. 
Ay Mussrs. COOPER BROS. & Co., 14, George Street, E.C. 
and ry 
Secrefaries. « 
oe W. 0. G YOUNGHUSBAND, Esq., London. 
. FRANCIS A. BRINGLOE, Ese, C.A., Edinburgh. 
sure 
iety, Offices. 
= 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, & 75, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
- 
tion, 
rited TB is not intended to call up the remaining £5 on the £10 Shares, but to 
; the leave the balance as an additional security to Debenture-H_lders. 

















ett Property Gynst 


LIMITED. 
a rs 
IIIS. Trust was created and 


Acts with limited liability, with 
the object of affording to all 
classes of the community a 
POSITIVELY SAFE and PROFITABLE 

























paying 20, 15, and 12 per cent. per annum. 


The rapidly increasing value of Land and House 
Property in and aroune cities and large towns has 
enabled many persons to realize large profits on very 
limited adventures. The private Capitalist, however, 
has seldom at his command funds of sufficient «mount 
to enable him to carry on such operations to any 





registered under the Companies” 


ghee EMPLOYMENT for THEIR CAPITAL 
so Seal, OF SAVINGS: offering to its Shareholders 
arose a reliable income, and to its Debenture 
ek Holders as safe a security as can 
nhs possibly be obtained. 

| Seis aiRe The fundamental principle of 
| Sedees 29% the Trust is the exclusive investment 
| YReAS of its Capital and Funds in the pur- 

VTA cy chase of, or in Mortgages on, good 
| aS 4 Frechold or Long Leasehold Property 
| in England, and Heritable Property in Scotland. 
Associations, embracing similar objects, have for 
{years past been in operation in Scotland, and are 
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great extent, or to work out his projects to the fullest 
advantage. Combined enterprise can accomplish 
what is often not obtainable by individual effort. 


No transaction will be entered into by, this 
Trust which is not capable of yielding at the least 
a clear 6 percent. Thus, Interest on the Capital of 
the Trust will be regular and not liable to the 
fluctuations of Manufacturing, Trading, or Mining 
Companies, or the uncertainty of FOREIGN 
BONDS. 


Interest will be paid to Shareholders half- 
yearly, at a rate not exceeding 5 per Cent. per 
Annum, and after a sufficient sum has been set 
aside towards a Reserve Fund, the further profits 
will be divided periodically by way of Bonus. 


The Trust will receive money on Debenture 
Bonds at the following rates :-— 


FOr S YORE cnicecdaescsess 4} per Cent. 
0 5S te tte wrcccecccece 4} x 
» 7 and Io years...... 5 * 


These Bonds form a charge on the Lands, 
Buildings, Capital, Funds, and property of the 
Trust for the time being. 


The investments made up to the present time 
justify the Board in the most confident anticipations 
as to the future of the undertaking, and have already 
enabled the payment of the first half-year’s interest 
to Shareholders, at the rate of 5 percent. per annum. 


There were no PROMOTERS FEES Of FOUNDERS’ 
SHARES in the establishment of this undertaking, nor 
is the Board to receive any REMUNERATION for their 
services until 5 per Cent. per Annum has been paid 
to the Shareholders, after which the remuneration 
will be paid as fixed by the Shareholders on a 
moderate scale. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association 
can be inspected at the Offices of the Trust, where 











4 all other information can be obtained. { 
sie aii - or 1 














Ghe Real Property Crust Aimited. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Diretors of Tue Rea Property Trust LIMITED, 
GENTLEMEN, 


I herewith remit you the sum of £ .._ —=-—Ss ST, zbeing a Deposit of per 
ee _Shares of £ each in the above Trust; and I hereby request you to 


allot me that number of Shares ; and I agree to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 


to me, subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and to pay the further sum of __.______per 


Share on Allotment ; and I request that my name be placed upon the Register of Sharehgldgers in respect of 
the Shares so allotted. 


Name in full__— 





ricci ihsiatttainaicnniscnres 








Profession or Business ___. 



































IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the 
groundwork of Mularious Diseases and all Liv er Complaints, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


Is particularly valuable. No Traveller should leave home without a 
supply ; for by its use the most dangerous forms of Fever, Gouty, 
Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, very frequently causing 
Apoplexy, Heart Disease, and sudden death, &c., are prevented and 
cured, It is, in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the 
simplest yet most potent form. 

The FRUIT SAJ.T acts as simply yet just as powerfully on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world; it has a 
natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, 
respiration, secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, 

thus preserving and restoring health. 

Also as a Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, use 


5 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

(PREPARED FROM SOUND RIPE FRUIT.) 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, é&c., and to remove the effects of Errors of Eating 
and Drinking. 

A Gentleman states:—In cases of bilious headaches, followed by 
severe attacks of fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT has acted like a charm 
when all other treatments have failed. The day is not far distant 
when the neglect of its use in all fevers and diseases resulting from 
poisoned blood will be considered as criminal. See ‘* Stomach and 
its Trials,” 10th Edition, post free for 14 stamps. 

Messrs. Grsson & Son, Chemists, of Hexham, writing for a 
further supply of the Fruit Salt, say:—‘‘Since we introduced your 
FRUIT SALT in Hexham, a few months ago, we have sold above a 
Thousand Bottles, and it gives general satisfaction, as customers 
who get it almost always recommend it to their friends. We have 
had numerous instances of its efficacy in the cure of bilious head- 
aches and stomach complaints. It has had a greater sale than any 
other proprietary medicine that we know of.’ 

If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
known, no family would be without it. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only by 

J. C. ENO, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
May be had through any Chemist, as all Wholesale Houses keep it 
in stock. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS,BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W., 














PAINLESS am ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. \ ¢ Id | TEETH. 


, S 
Mr. G. H. JONES, @ ‘; Sis. ell > §=Surgeon Dentist, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, \ Samant! .: LONDON, 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ‘ty we ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
for painlessly ANY \ 


ii Ure t adapting 
Artificial Teeth by oe OU uf Atmospheric Pressure. 
Pamphlet gratis and post free, which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 



































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | DEF: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of} _All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | Should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet or HanDy GuIDE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicing, which can_ be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles. observed: ‘‘ Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.” 


intelligent principle. ‘Re cee a. DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 














b] = A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | 1874, speaking of the ‘*‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: ‘Of its 

; Style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 

read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- | among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 

pression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 

ducing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
oe _— on the a of excessive joy—Anger— the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 

rief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | Se eee Ee = arr en 

study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | D®: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET, 


drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of biood—Impure air. 











or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 


DF: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANC ee | Scarborough, England. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | 


D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘‘Stonewall”}| Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH HLIXTR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


eee eee 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooxg, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 
o T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“‘ of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

















This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most doa mee in ‘ . 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSYy, ~ | And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., | and lls. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASE E LUN - “ 
which can be had Garis of all Chemists. ‘ he 
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